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SUMMER 1944 


Women’s Responsibility in World Affairs 


Keynote Address at the White House Conference, June 14, on 
How Women May Share in Post-War Policy-Making 


By Lucy SomERVILLE HowortH 


E ARE met in a room hallowed by 
great events. We are met in a time of 
solemn urgency. 

We must project ourselves to the time 
when we shall no longer be united by im- 
pending danger, no longer be sobered by 
the shadow of personal sorrow. 

Women of the United States from Revo- 
lutionary days have had a high tradition 
of courage and steadfastness under the 
shock of war. With tenderness and pride 
in our hearts, we pay tribute to the wives 
and mothers of men on the bitter sands of 
Normandy, the peaks of Italy, the jungles 
of New Guinea, on and over and under the 
oceans. 

World conditions demand even more of 
women today. Those new demands have 
brought us to this Conference. You are 
the voice of multiplied thousands of women 
in the homes and kitchens, in fields and 
factories, in cloistered college and public 
ways. It is for you not only to think and 
act, but to stir those whom you can reach 
to thought and action. 


Conupzn these facts: 

On June 3, the Census announced that 
adult women outnumbered adult men in 
the United States for the first time. Many 
jokes will result from that announcement, 
but seriously, it is most significant. It will 


For an account of the Conference on How Women 
May Share in Post-War Policy-Making, which 
AAUW had a share in calling, see page 247. 

Lucy Somerville Howorth is Senior Attorney in 
the Office of Legislative Counsel, Veterans Admini- 
stration. She is a member of the AAUW Committee 
on the Economic and Legal Status of Women. 


highlight the power and failures of Ameri- 
can women. 

American women are strong and heal- 
thy, their life expectancy is greater than 
that of men. 

American women own, it is said, more 
than 50 per cent of the property in this 
country. 

American women work in every pro- 
fession and nearly every occupation. In 
the Army alone, members of the Women’s 
Army Corps fill 239 categories of jobs. 

American women vote, they hold office, 
they speak their minds freely on public 
issues. 

High schools and colleges, nearly bereft 
of boys, are crowded with girls. 


An AVALANCHE of problems is moving 
down upon us and all the world. If plan- 
ning is done in the United States to meet 
that avalanche, it must be done by 
women, older men, and men disqualified 
for military service. Most of these men are 
engrossed in war work. Women are the 
natural planners of the human race. The 
“little woman” plans and plans, some- 
times to the annoyance of all the family. 
That same quality, if translated into 
action in world affairs by this group here 
today may well save the world blood, 
sweat, toil and tears tomorrow. 

Look at these facts, thus: 

If down the ages, after each war, 
women had been haled before a judgment 
bar and asked: “‘What have you done to 
make an enduring peace?” — they could 
have said: “We had no vote, we had no 
money, we had no strength after the day’s 
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work was done, we could only do our daily 
tasks and hope and pray. There is no guilt 
upon us.” 


I- AFTER this war that same question were 
to be asked, would we have to answer: 
“We could vote, we could hold office, we 
were rich in money and goods, our bodies 
were strong, our minds were trained, well 
informed, we could speak with voices 
reaching to every land, yet we did nothing 
to cure this world sickness”? 

Surely the richly gifted women of this 
Conference will not permit such an answer 
to be the only one that can be made. 

Our consciousness is split these days. 
Our hopes and fears are across the seas. 
Our job is here, our minds must be 
centered here. 


"Taras is unfolding in the midst of battle, 
an approach to the problems of the world. 
It is becoming clear that there are to be a 
series of general international technical 
conferences. Senator Thomas of Utah said 
in the Senate: “The aim of such confer- 
ences is to put together the fragments of a 
broken world. . . . Events seem to sug- 
gest that the forthcoming peace settlement 
will be built on a broad, firm base, with 
dozens of minor, technical matters talked 
out and thought out before the great 
political issues are settled and agreed 
upon.” 

The Washington Star states: “As mat- 
ters stand today, sources high in the 
Administration do not expect a full-dress 
peace conference on the Versailles model 
to follow the surrender of Germany.” 

Four such conferences have been held: 
the Food Conference at Hot Springs, the 
Conference on Relief and Rehabilitation 
at Atlantic City, the Philadelphia meeting 
of the International Labor Organization, 
the Conference on Education in London. 
An International Monetary Conference 
will convene on July 1, and the press re- 
ports a Conference on International Avia- 
tion is in contemplation. 
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Tue functioning of international con- 
ferences should be understood. As in every 
home and office, there are two kinds of 
responsibility. Responsibility for policy 
and responsibility for work. In the family, 
mother and father are responsible for 
policy; they generally do the work also. In 
larger institutions these functions are 
separated. Organizations, such as those 
represented here, have elective and ap- 
pointive officers to shape policies and staffs 
to do the work. Exactly the same division 
of responsibility for policy and work exists 
in government and world affairs. 

International conferences held to date 
have had two groups of policy-making 
representatives: official delegates and offi- 
cial advisers. The technical and general 
secretariat compose the non-policy-mak- 
ing representatives. In government agen- 
cies the policy-making positions are the 
heads of departments, members of boards, 
and assistant administrators. Officials of 
lower rank may obstruct policies; they do 
not make policies. This may seem ele- 
mentary to you, yet these simple matters 
of government structure are a puzzle to 
many otherwise well informed people. It 
is part of our duty as leaders to make 
such matters clear. 


So REMEMBER, while it is fine for young 
Mary Jones to take a CAF1 job in the 
government, she will not, and the thou- 
sands like her will not, shape the destiny of 
the nation, unless they push and shove 
themselves into policy-making positions. 
So it is with women of the United States. 
Except as they hold policy-making posi- 
tions, national and international, they 
will be ineffective in this hour of destiny. 
We know what women can do, we have 
before us in recent years the fine records 
of able women who have held and are 
holding policy-making positions. 

It is well to pause here. This meeting is 
too important to be misinterpreted. While 
thousands of our beloved husbands and 
sons are fighting and dying to free the 
world, we must not be portrayed as grasp- 
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ing for special favors. This Conference is 
dedicated to what we may call the “new 
humanism,” to adapt a phrase from Josiah 
Royce. It is dedicated to humanity, to 
solving the world’s problems in terms of 
human rights and human needs. 


Wirs our philosophy stated, let us spade 
the ground a bit. How do women, or men, 
get appointed to policy-making positions? 
The process is not secret, it is not draped 
in mystery, it can be outlined in three 
short steps: 

1. Names, names of individuals, not 
groups or classes of people, must be given 
to the appointive authority, with a short 
biographical sketch for each. 

2. The appointive authority must be 
convinced that the person recommended 
can do the job. 

3. The person recommended must not 
only be qualified for the job, but must not 
be obnoxious to the public, or that part of 
the public concerned with the position 
sought. It is preferred that persons recom- 
mended have some assurance of public 
support. 

Organizations and individuals here to- 
day can assume a definite responsibility in 
each of these steps. 


Fiasr, a roster should be made up of 
the names of able, intelligent, personable 
women, qualified to serve in conferences 
to come, remembering the different re- 
quirements for policy-making and staff 
positions. Organizations represented here 
today are national, with units in every 
state; if they will comb their rolls, no 
capable woman will be overlooked. 


Ssconp, organizations and _ individuals 
must unite to convince the appointive 
authority that the women recommended 
can do the job. 

This is where we strike a sharp snag. 
Organizations, some of them at least, have 
tules. The purpose of the rules is worthy. 
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But there comes a time when rules must be 
changed or exceptions allowed. Somehow, 
some way, the transition from the general 
to the particular must be made. 

Picture this scene: A committee of dis- 
tinguished women from this Conference 
confers with a cabinet member about a 
forthcoming international conference. One 
of the committee, in her most agreeable 
manner, says: “ Mr. Secretary, we ask that 
you appoint several women delegates to 
this conference.” Mr. Secretary replies: 
“T shall be glad to do so, if suitable per- 
sons are brought to my attention.” 

“Oh,” say the committee, “we never 
recommend individuals, but we hope, if 
you do find a woman to appoint, she will 
be properly qualified.” 

I think you did not come here today for 
any such inanity. 

The times demand that we be broad 
enough, bold enough, generous enough, 
patriotic enough to rally behind suitable 
women without fear of disunity, without 
fear of stirring factional strife within our 
ranks. I, for one, believe we can do it. 

There was the day, not so long ago, 
when most women’s organizations would 
take no positive stand on legislation. That 
day is happily gone. And no organizations 
were wrecked; the sailing might have 
been rough at times, but they made port. 


Tip, organized women particularly 
can rally public support to aid and uphold 
the arms of women appointed to national 
and international policy-making positions. 
This technique is well understood. It does 
not need discussion here. 

If there comes out of this Conference a 
determination to take these three steps, 
then this Conference will indeed be his- 
tory-making. 

This Conference meets under favorable 
auspices. The prestige of the great lady 
who is our hostess supports our endeavors. 
Our government is friendly to our cause; 
able women have been appointed as dele- 
gates to international conferences and we 
feel sure others will be appointed in the 
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future; women leaders in other lands are and taboo. Instead, let us here highly re- 


urging that women have voice and vote in 
the making of the peace. Surely we will 
not be paralyzed by timidity, tradition, 


solve to go bravely forward, using the 
talents God has given us, in service to our 
country and humanity. 





For an account of the Conference on How Women May Share in Post-War Policy-Making, which AAUW 


had a share in calling, see page 247. 
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WOMEN AND POST-WAR POLICY-MAKING 
A Summary Statement Adopted by the Conference 


HE tasks of war, of peace, of nation-planning 

must be shared by men and women alike. 
No part of the citizenry holds a greater stake 
in the democratic way of life, in plans for the 
reconstruction of an ordered world, than the 
women of the nation. Women have been called 
upon to share the burdens of war, to stand side 
by side with men on the production line and to 
complement men in the fighting services. So 
women must share in the building of a post- 
war world fit for all citizens— men and 
women — to live and work in freely, side by 
side. 

Eloquent appeals to women to prepare 
themselves to render the greatest possible 
service to society in national and international 
councils have recently been uttered by women 
leaders here and abroad. They have urged that 
women should participate in any decisions for 
the future, now or later. 

So far very few women have shared in the 
councils of national and international policy- 
making bodies. Yet, there are women in every 
country who are qualified and ready to con- 
tribute. We note with encouragement the 
recent appointments of women as United 
States delegates to the Food Conference, the 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Con- 
ference, the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in London, and the International 
Labor Office Conference. 

Current developments make this the crucial 
moment for women and women’s organizations 
to press for the inclusion of qualified women as 
United States delegates and advisers to inter- 
national conferences and as members of na- 
tional policy-making bodies. Therefore, we, a 
group of two hundred representative women, 
meeting in Washington at the White House on 
June 14, 1944, express our conviction that 
women should take definite action now in 
order to implement the significant statements 
of women leaders the world around, to see that 
women have a share in national and inter- 
national planning, to see that women’s proper 
contributions are made “in giving all the 
world a chance to envision something a little 
better than has been known before.” 

We therefore resolve that we will take 
every step within our power to further the 
active participation of qualified women in 
positions of responsibility pertaining to the 
conduct of public affairs, national and in- 
ternational. 
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Emerging Emphases in the AAUW Program 
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Education 


AR has affected education in the 

United States, from the nursery 
school through the college, and has 
brought to light conflicts in our philosophy 
as to the type of education needed in a 
democracy. 

We speak of the “reconversion” of in- 
dustry so that it may be equipped to re- 
place the manufacture of war materials 
with the manufacture of useful peacetime 
equipment. Education, too, needs recon- 
version to enable it to prepare human 
beings for the new life of the post-war 
world. Part of the world’s disjointedness 
has been due to the fact that man has not 
used his psychological knowledge as well 
as he has his mechanical knowledge. 

Our task in the AAUW education pro- 
gram in 1944 is to make more use of 
knowledge of the ways in which education 
can build human beings capable of carry- 
ing on the ideals of our democracy. All our 
efforts for social progress and world order 
will be defeated unless education builds 
individuals who are prepared to under- 
stand and equipped to carry forward the 
tasks demanded of them. 


The emphases of our education pro- 
gram in 1944, accordingly, are placed 
upon: 


(1) Regarding all children as potentially 
good citizens, and providing opportunities 
through education for the development of 
desirable human qualities so as to prevent 
child delinquency. 


(2) Providing more adequately for the 
development of the individual citizen 
through counseling plans and other serv- 
ices designed to help adjust education to 
the individual on the one hand; and on the 
other, to help the individual adjust to 
society. 


(3) Securing in AAUW a thoughtful 
evaluation of changing educational pro- 
cedures and taking part in shaping those 
policies which are in keeping with educa- 
tional progress. 


(4) Educating our communities to see 
education as a constantly changing means 
of adapting the individual to a rapidly 
changing society. 


International Affairs 


QO” country approaches a year of mo- 
mentous activity in diplomatic no 
less than in military affairs. It may not 
bring the drafting of a formal treaty of 
peace, but the character of the peace to be 
signed eventually is actually being de- 
termined in day-to-day decisions now. So 
our foremost emerging emphasis in this 
year must be to prepare for the peace that 
will make our victory most effective — a 
peace on which a more stable world order 
can be built. 


It becomes ever more important for us 
to know precisely the process by which our 
foreign policy is formulated, so that we 
may exert our influence effectively toward 
intelligent and constructive action. Major 
emphasis in the international relations 
program of AAUW will therefore be laid 
on the foreign policy of the United States, 
its major trends and emerging problems, 
and the mechanism through which it is 
devised and applied — including possible 
improvements in that machinery. 
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It is easy to take for granted the fact 
that the United States is a Great Power 
today, without pausing to consider what 
entitles it to that status, or what responsi- 
bilities are entailed. Neither military nor 
industrial power alone would suffice; the 
determining factor is the worldwide 
character of a country’s interests. The 
interests of the United States are not con- 
fined to Western Europe, or Asia, or the 
Western Hemisphere; there is no part of 
the globe which we can safely ignore as be- 
ing of no concern to us. Consequently, it 
behooves us to become as well informed as 
we can about what Mrs. Malaprop called 
“the contagious countries,” for they do 
not have to be contiguous to affect us 
vitally. A real understanding of France, 
or Yugoslavia, or Finland, or Saudi 
Arabia, of the history and politics of the 
country and the temperament of its 
people, will help us toward sound judg- 
ments as to the policies our government 
should pursue. Our purpose should be 
neither to gratify our natural curiosity 
about strange lands, nor to acquire a 
specialist’s comprehensive knowledge of 
any one of them, but rather to learn 
enough about the rest of the world to be 


HE 1943 Workshop Number of the 

JOURNAL focused on the responsibilities 
of AAUW to help combat wartime infla- 
tion and to strengthen the welfare serv- 
ices essential to a nation at war. 

For 1944 we have a double task: to 
carry these wartime responsibilities with 
unflagging zeal, and at the same time to 
lay foundations in understanding and 
action for post-war readjustments and 
the peacetime society which we must 
build. Though we can have no sure knowl- 
edge of how long the war will continue, we 
know that we dare not delay our con- 
sideration of the problems of peace and 
our preparation for meeting them. 

The major post-war issues which con- 
stitute the emerging emphases in AAUW’s 
social studies program are: 
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Social Studies 





able to understand the bases of American 
foreign policy, and to exert our influence 
upon it intelligently. 

Perhaps the most crucial of the emerg- 
ing issues in the international field is the 
effective organization of the world com- 
munity. Here we need to do some clear 
thinking as to what functions ought to be 
performed by international agencies, and 
what type of institution could best fulfill 
those requirements. Post-war planners 
have already produced a bewildering array 
of proposals and blueprints for a new 
world order. Critical appraisal of past ex- 
perience, as embodied for instance in the 
League of Nations, the Universal Postal 
Union, the Pan American movement, the 
World Court, and the ILO, will help us to 
a sound appreciation of the merits, and 
also the possible dangers, of these new 
schemes. 

To sum up, our emerging emphases dur- 
ing the coming year will be on under- 
standing our own national policies and 
how they are determined, on understand- 
ing the nations who with us constitute 
the world community, and on the prob- 
lem of organizing that world community 
so as to assure an enduring and just peace. 









1. Making the consumer interest as 
well understood, articulate, and well rep- 
resented a part of the American economy 
as are the interests of other groups — 
business, labor, agriculture —in order 
that we may achieve balance in our 
economic life and an economy oriented 
toward serving the needs of consumers, 
and that we may, as a result, be able to 
provide full employment and full use of 
our national resources in the public in- 
terest. 

2. Replanning our cities for better 
community living, decent housing for all, 
and adequate provision of community 
services; and providing post-war employ- 
ment by using the nation’s resources and 
energy to realize these plans. 

3. Establishing a greater degree of 






























security to protect the individual against 
universal hazards, and developing the 
most effective techniques to insure the 
meeting of basic human needs. 

AAUW branches cannot attack all the 
social and economic problems that are 
vexing our country today — and will be 


Sie essential aims of adult education in 
the arts do not change: they only re- 
quire adaptation to the times. 

The aims are still those of a growing 
education for the membership, and branch 
extension into the community as a vehicle 
of public art education. 

The background, which requires percep- 
tive selection of unique local needs, re- 





I 1943 this section of the summer work- 
shop JOURNAL concentrated on use of 
womanpower for war production. Now, as 
the complexities of reconversion and post- 
war employment appear on the horizon, 
one emerging emphasis relative to the 
economic status of women takes form as 
the need to foster public understanding of 
the work of women — its historical de- 
velopment, its present character, and re- 
lated problems. The need rises at this 
time because of the rather alarming 
repetition of the mass phrase, “women 
belong in the home,” in discussions of 
present wartime problems, such as juve- 
nile delinquency, and of post-war em- 
ployment issues. 

However much people may long for a 
simple solution to these problems, there is 
no one straight path out. Certainly re- 
turning women to the home, if it could be 
done, would get us nowhere. Progress 
will come only by patiently following the 
maze of paths, seeing each in true rela- 
tionship to the other. Branches can do 
much to contribute to understanding of 
women’s employment as the crucial time 
for reconversion on the home-front ap- 
proaches, by studying women’s employ- 
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multiplied tomorrow. But by working 
together along these lines, indicated both 
by our resources and by our interest, we 
can make the social studies program of 
the AAUW a factor of no small impor- 
tance in realizing the kind of democracy 
for which our men are fighting. 





mains constant. Our period in time 
exacts also a recognition of arts as “the 
universal language” of man, and there- 
fore one of the chief channels of inter- 
national education. 

Post-war planning in the arts asks for a 
lifting of the mind and heart to awareness 
of every phase of art that shall come out 
of life in the United States. 


ment in relation to the economic life of the 
country and in relation to social develop- 
ments, child care, home adjustments, the 
extension of the home to the community, 
the extension of the community to the 
home, the need for women in public 
affairs, and by explaining and publicizing 
these inter-relationships. 

This first emphasis comes as a prelude 
to a second; namely, the need for women 
to take definite action in planning for 
post-war “full employment.” Industry, 
business, agriculture, labor, and govern- 
ment are now pre-viewing and pre- 
planning for later employment. Each 
group plans, naturally, from its own point 
of view, while recognizing the interde- 
pendence of all and the common objective. 
In cooperation with these planning groups 
women’s organizations should with equal 
foresight formulate now and seek the 
acceptance of principles and plans for the 
after-war employment of women. 

Because the re-building of a peacetime, 
workable world poses so many intricate 
questions and calls for the application of 
all the wisdom and all the objective care 
for human values existing in the country, 
the third emerging emphasis is the ever 
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greater need for able women to assume 
responsibility for the conduct of public 
affairs, local, national, and international. 
More than before, all women need to sup- 
port qualified women for these leadership 
positions. It becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that this is one of the chief means 
by which women’s influence can weight 
the scales to ““make the world after the 
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war worth the price now being paid.” 

These points relate largely to the future, 
it is true, while the war needs to be won 
now. But women need not lessen their 
main work of war production, of service 
with the armed forces and on the essential 
civilian home-front, while they plan and 
act to handle the problems that are grow- 
ing out of today. 


Fellowships 


N FELLOWSHIPS, this year of the invasion 
turns our attention to the position of 
women scholars in the reconstruction 
period. Even before Pearl Harbor, women 
were responding to the demand for well 
trained personnel in fields related to the 
war; many postponed plans for advanced 
study and research in order to do much- 
needed war work in laboratories, in teach- 
ing, in government offices. Quite obvi- 
ously, this means that as war pressures are 
released, there will be numbers of women 
who will wish to resume plans for ad- 
vanced studies and research. At the same 
time, women will be at a disadvantage in 
competing for fellowships open to both 
women and men, for the tendency will be 
to give preference to returning veterans. 
If American women are to advance at 
all, or even to keep their none-too-secure 
foothold in college faculties and in other 
fields requiring advanced training, they 
will have to have more assistance in the 
years directly ahead. 
The need for international fellowships 
will be even more urgent, as soon as prog- 
ress in the war makes it possible for 


women of other countries to apply. In all 
the warring countries, research and ad- 
vanced training have been interrupted. In 
the occupied countries, education has 
been at a standstill; or has been system- 
atically destroyed and educators perse- 
cuted, imprisoned, and killed. The need 
for training of teachers will be very great; 
perhaps equally great will be the need to 
bring those who have suffered the strain 
of war and intellectual starvation into an 
atmosphere of normal activity again. 

This points to the more intensive raising 
of funds. But it is not money alone that is 
needed. The war has bred the habit of 
thinking in terms of the practical and im- 
mediate; the whole country has become 
technical-minded. The fellowship program 
gives opportunity and occasion to AAUW 
branches to remind themselves and the 
public that quick material returns are not 
enough: we shall have no culture worthy 
of the name except as we enrich our great 
heritage from the past with new under- 
standing, and add to the sum of human 
knowledge by pushing forward the pursuit 
of truth in every field. 































THE TASK AHEAD IN AAUW 
1944-45 


To use education as a force to build citizens who can meet the responsibilities 
of democracy — 


1. By taking account of the needs of children, and supporting policies and practices 
designed to develop wholesome young citizens. 


2. By strengthening public schools as the chief means of educating citizens. 


3. By giving thought to the role of higher education in war, in the transition period, 
and in the post-war world, and by supporting those developments that hold promise 
for the enrichment of human lives and for enhancing the effectiveness of the individ- 
ual as a citizen. 


4. By aiding individuals in the vocational and educational adjustments involved in 
our two-fold task of prosecuting the war while preparing for “reconversion” from 
war to peace. 


To work for a more stable world order, based on law, and embodying justice 
and good will among the peoples of the world — 


1. By preparing ourselves individually to play an active role as intelligent, well in- 
formed citizens in determining the major trends of our country’s foreign policy. 


2. By furthering general understanding of international problems. 
3. By supporting desirable policies. 


4. By cooperating with university women of other lands. 


To help meet the social and economic problems on whose solution the future 
of our democracy depends — 


1. By strengthening the position of the consumer. 
2. By helping to establish a greater degree of security against universal hazards. 


3. By contributing to community planning for full employment, good housing, and 
better post-war living for all. 


To learn ... interpret ... create ...and build... through the arts 





To promote the fuller use of womanpower — 
1. By furthering general understanding of the work of women. 
2. By planning now for women’s post-war employment. 

3. By increasing women’s responsibility for the conduct of affairs. 

4. By supporting policies we approve and opposing discriminations against women. 
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Through fellowships, to encourage gifted women scholars to prepare for 
positions of responsibility and leadership in the intellectual world — 


1. By fostering appreciation of the values of scholarly work and the need to encour- 
age women in undertaking it. 


2. By contributing to fellowships. 


To encourage a rational, objective, and understanding approach to racial and 
minority problems in this country 


To strengthen AAUW as an instrument for “‘practical educational work” in 
meeting the problems of war and preparing for the problems of peace 
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TECHNIQUES FOR THE TASK AHEAD 
Suggestions for AAUW Program Planning, 1944-45 





HE PROGRAM of the American Association of University Women for the coming year 
is briefly outlined in the two pages entitled “The Task Ahead.” The section that 
follows describes techniques by which AAUW branches may go forward with these 


tasks. The variety of suggestions given here is offered with some hesitation, lest anyone 
could possibly read into these proposals the implication that a single branch is expected 
to act on all of them. That, of course, would be fantastic. Actually it is hoped that the 
broad statements of objectives will be helpful in defining the lines along which the 
branch will work; that each branch will find it possible to embody some work for each 
of these major objectives in its year’s program; and that the branch will select from the 
“techniques” suggested here — or others of its own devising — the methods most 
appropriate. Concentrating on a few well planned activities will bring better results 


than attempting too much. 


As always, the Headquarters staff is ready to advise on individual problems, and will 
communicate with state and branch chairmen as there are further developments to be 


considered. 









Education 


We will use education as a force to build citizens 
who can meet the responsibilities of democracy — 


I. By taking account of the needs of children, and supporting policies and practices 
designed to develop wholesome young citizens. 


— Tue HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


If we do believe in democracy as an affirmation of the value of the individual, let us make that 
belief and that faith operative in the area where it is probably most needed and can be most 
fruitfully applied = the conservation of human resources in early childhood. 






Communities all over the country are 
concerned about the effects of the war on 
children; they see the strains and disloca- 
tions of wartime reflected in maladjust- 
ments and delinquency of the younger 
generation. AAUW has an opportunity 
to direct this general and often unthink- 
ing alarm into constructive channels. 


Through the branch meeting 


A meeting for branch members — or 
better, for the community — can focus 
attention on the community’s responsi- 
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— Lawrence K. Frank 


bility for the younger generation. Cities 
vie with each other to lower their death 
rates; but what about their rates in the 
successful building of worthwhile lives? 
The community’s responsibility for citi- 
zen-building — the prospects for produc- 
ing “juvenile adequacy,” as the opposite 
of juvenile delinquency — is a theme im- 
portant for every community. “How Does 
Our Community Help Children To Be- 
come Good Citizens?” might be the meet- 
ing topic. 

In preparation for the meeting, the 
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committee in charge will want to enlist 
the help of others in the community, 
representatives of the schools and of 
organizations dealing with youth, and the 
young people themselves. Participation of 
young people is important, as a demon- 
stration that planning by and with youth, 
rather than for youth, contributes to the 
building of good citizens. 

The meeting may present the rounded 
picture of the community’s “citizen pro- 
duction rate,” along such lines as these: 


What proportion of children entering school 
graduate from grammar school? From high 
school? What proportion go on to college — 
or did before Pear] Harbor? 

How many young people, 10 to 18, are 
reached by out-of-school programs of religious 
and character-building agencies? 

What do children do in their out-of-school 
time? How many have access to recreation 
centers, such as playgrounds, ball fields, school 
grounds, buildings, and private homes open 
after school hours? 

Are young people included in plans that give 
actual responsibility in civic affairs? How many 
are being reached by constructive work-study 
programs? 

To what extent are children reached by 
health programs of schools or community 
organizations? How many live in neighbor- 
hoods that can be regarded as conducive to 
good citizenship? 

What parent education groups are there in 
the community? What other means of making 
parents aware of the needs of children? 

On the whole, what proportion of your young 
people are subjected to positive influences 
which make for good citizenship? Where are 
the gaps in community defenses against de- 
structive influences on its children? 

In making such a meeting successful, 
leadership in reaching the community 
through publicity and in enlisting the 
cooperation of other community groups 
will be brought into play. The meeting’s 
effectiveness will depend on presenting 
facts, dramatizing the subject, and direct- 
ing the interest aroused into constructive 
action. 

Through study 


Study of the child, and the factors 
affecting the development of children, 
cannot be neglected, even in wartime. 
It is now, when life is most inimical to the 
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wholesome development of children, that 
we have the most urgent responsibility to 
understand children’s needs. In spite of 
gas rationing and maidless households, 
AAUW groups continue to see the need 
for study to meet their own individual 
problems, and study as a necessary foun- 
dation for their community activities in 
behalf of children. Wartime conditions 
mean that tensions are increased and 
problems made complex and more urgent; 
at such a time it is more important than 
ever that we seek sound bases for thought 
and action. 

Preparation for the meeting outlined 
above means study, for the whole object 
is to assemble, present, and interpret the 
facts about what the community is doing 
for child development. Frequently, the 
work of such a committee in preparation 
for a mecting represents the most inten- 
sive and distinctive study project of the 
branch. 

Other study programs will foster un- 
derstanding of the human values that 
must be embodied in the education of our 
children: study of the needs of children, 
of parent-child relationships, family ad- 
justments in wartime, and problems of 
mental health, to name only a few areas. 
Study groups may grow out of the needs 
of a few members, and especially the needs 
of young mothers. 

Often groups for study in wartime are 
organized for as short a period as four or 
six weeks, with leadership rotating among 
members. When well carried on they per- 
form a real service, not only to AAUW 
but to community understanding of child- 
hood. 


MATERIALS 


Today's Children for Tomorrow's World. A study 
guide for persons interested in the adjustment of 
young children in the period just ahead. From 
AAUW Headquarters. 25 cents. 

War and the American Family. A bibliography of 
current magazine materials, September 1942- 
June 1944. AAUW Headquarters. 10 cents. 

Conserving Our Human Heritage. By Lawrence K. 
Frank. Reprint from AAUW Spring 1944 Jour- 
naL. AAUW Headquarters. 10 cents. 

Interpreting the Teens. A study guide. AAUW Head- 
quarters. 25 cents. 
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Through the Child Accounting Survey 


The branch meeting on the citizen- 
production rate of a community may very 
well grow out of a child accounting 
study; or such a branch meeting may 
stimulate further child accounting activ- 
ities. 

Last summer 384 AAUW branches 
made quick surveys of summer services 
for children. If your branch was one of 
these, you can build on this beginning; 
if not, you can make a beginning now. 
In either case the emphasis is upon finding 
what year-round provisions are made for 
children which prepare them for produc- 
tive citizenship. 

The branch Education Committee has 
usually taken most responsibility for the 
child accounting survey, but this is a part 
of the program where there is no real 
line of division between education and 
social studies. The cooperation of the 
Social Studies Committee might be se- 
cured for a study of the welfare services 
for children. 

The Child Accounting Survey of last 
year (see Winter 1944 JouRNAL, pages 
91-96) showed that communities had 
relatively few activities for the pre-adoles- 
cent group, the group from 8 to 12. There 
was also a lack of cultural opportunities, 
such as children’s museums, art galleries, 
etc. Thus our first attempt at “Child 
Accounting” points to the need for fur- 
ther investigation of positive community 
programs which will help to create good 
citizens. 

These are some of the questions to be 
answered : 

How ae children in wae community ? 
What ag sex . . . Rational- 
ity? Where do they live? What schools do they 


attend? What recreational facilities are avail- 
able? What churches do they attend? 


To make the data gathered by AAUW 
groups comparable, children should be 
classified in five age groups: under one; 
1-4 years; 5-9 years; 10-14 years; 15-19 
years, 

Many of the figures desired are avail- 
able in the 1940 census, and later releases 
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give figures for census tract areas, which 
can be used in preparing maps showing the 
distribution of children of age groups for 
sub-divisions of the community. 

But the purpose of the Child Ac- 
counting Survey is not to make a statisti- 
cal report, but rather to enable people in 
the community to visualize the needs of 
children. The facts obtained should be 
used dramatically to point up what the 
community can do to better the citizen- 
building opportunities for all children. 

In this war year an accounting of the 
children may bring to light the fact that 
many have dropped out of school to go to 
work. The ages of these children should 
be ascertained, and the laws governing 
as well as conditions of their work should 
be made a matter of public concern. Al- 
ready some war plants are closing. Are 
the children going back to school? A 
“Back to School” drive might be ad- 
visable to get these children in school for 
the fall term. 

Accounting for the children in the com- 
munity may also reveal other needed 
services which lie within the province of 
AAUW’s action program. What provi- 
sions are there for the care of children of 
working mothers? Are health services 
available? What of the health program in 
the public schools? What cultural op- 
portunities are there, such as museums, 
art galleries, ete. with planned participa- 
tion for children? Are there sufficient 
recreational facilities? Library services 
for children? 

Decide on the services most needed in 
your community to build good citizens 
and then choose priorities for action. 


MATERIALS 


Kit. Services to Children. AAUW Headquarters. 
50 cents. 

Goals for Children and Youth. As We Move from War 
to Peace. Adopted March 1944 by Children’s 
Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime. 
AAUW Headquarters. Free. 

Specific Child Accounting Suggestions. AAUW Head- 
quarters. Free. 

Human Conservation. National Resources Planning 

Board Report. Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 
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Through support for legislation 


AAUW groups undertaking child ac- 
counting surveys will be among the first 
to discuss the need for state and federal 
legislation to make for desirable services 
for children. 

The Thomas Bill S. 1130 (the War Area 
Child Care Act) has been on AAUW’s 
program because it represents sound prin- 
ciples both of community services to 
children and of federal-state relations. 
This bill is still before the House Com- 
mittee on Education. Meanwhile the Fed- 
eral Works Agency has received new ap- 
propriations “for the unlimited emer- 
gency” with the organization of new 
projects limited to the period ending 
June 1945. 

If your community is in a war area, the 


1I. By strengthening public schools as the chief means of educating citizens. 


branch can render a service to children 
by informing itself as to existing provi- 
sions for child care. For example: 

Do you have child-care centers or extended 
school services supported by Lanham Act 
funds? If so, how effective are these services 
in your community? How is the complicated 
procedure involved in administering Lanham 
Act funds affecting your community? Are 
school and welfare authorities satisfied with 
administrative procedures? With the quality 
of services given children? 

Do Lanham Act Nursery Schools meet 
AAUW standards for child care? A report to 
Headquarters of your investigation of these 
services will contribute valuable information 
for use in determining policies. 

What services for young children do you 
have which are supported entirely by local 
funds? Make a similar study of these. 


Further suggestions for study of serv- 
ices for children are available at AAUW 
Headquarters. 






The public school of the United States in its origin and development has been the greatest 


practical instrument of free men in this hemisphere. . 


. . While we work at little everyday 


jobs in education, let us always remain conscious and proud of that great and exciting meaning 
of education. Right now, soldiers and battle heroics seem important. They are only as impor- 
tant as they were always — important because they are necessary consequences of badly 
educated human groups. The crucial and transcendent task is better education of those groups. 


Perhaps this sounds commonplace to you. To me, about to see very soon, I hope, my seventh 
major engagement, it is the one belief which stirs my blood more than bugles. 





Public schools are the center and chief 
source of education in the United States. 
Work to strengthen schools begins in the 
local community but does not end there; 
likewise the methods used to further edu- 
cation must embrace a wide range of 
techniques to provide for securing ade- 
quate information, spreading that infor- 
mation, and then getting action on it in 
the local, state, and national community. 

War’s impacts have forced drastic 
changes on the public schools that call for 
evaluation in terms of long-time educa- 
tional planning. Some of the ways in which 
AAUW branches can contribute to that 
planning are outlined here. 





— From an educator, now in combat area 


Through a branch meeting 


A meeting to answer the question, 
What has war done to — and for — the 
public schools of our community, can 
both inform and rouse to action. 

The study committee or planning group 
in charge of the meeting will want first 
to consult members of the board of educa- 
tion, administrators, teachers, and also 
pupils. Reports of school administrators 
should be consulted to get concrete data 
on wartime changes, and an indication of 
the direction in which these changes are 
leading. 

Some suggested areas for investigation 
are the following: 
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School enrollment: Up or down? Relation to 
population changes? How many students have 
left school for jobs? How many on part-time 
jobs? Ages? Effects on school? On young 
workers’ prospects for future education? 

Staff’: How much turnover since the war 
began? Number of vacancies. Are standards 
for teachers maintained? Changes in teaching 
load. Salaries, as compared with other pro- 
fessions. 


Personnel program: What educational and 
vocational counseling services are offered? 
Are they adequate to meet present demands? 
To prepare for complex readjustments in the 
transition to peace? 

Extension of school program: Have school 
services been extended to meet emergency 
needs? For child care? Recreation? For adult 
education? What preparation is being made to 
meet transition needs of returned service 
personnel or war workers? 

Other effects of war on the schools: On curric- 
ulum and teaching methods. On pupils’ atti- 
tudes, interests, and needs. 


The presentation should dramatize hope- 
ful trends or disturbing facts brought to 
light by study of some of these topics. A 
panel discussion by members, each pre- 
pared on one particular phase of wartime 
changes, can be made doubly interesting if 
well-qualified school board members, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers are asked to be 
present to answer questions rather than to 
give speeches. 

If a single speaker makes the presenta- 
tion, the committee in charge should make 
some advance provision for general par- 
ticipation beyond merely saying, “The 
speaker will be glad to answer questions.” 

The meeting on war’s effect on public 
education can well be one of the open 
meetings of the year to which key people 
from many community organizations are 
invited, with a view to getting community 
action on school problems where action is 
needed. 

For source materials the “Know Your 
Public Schools” series is recommended. 
See AAUW Publications for list of titles in 
this series. Information on “‘ Boards of Ed- 
ucation” is available at Headquaters, free. 


Through study 


The suggested meeting giving a report 
on the wartime status of the schools can 
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be an important link between study and 
action. The group planning the meeting 
may be a study group which will continue 
with renewed interest and additional mem- 
bership stimulated by the meeting. 

Or a “Friends of the Public Schools” 
movement may develop to keep both 
study and action alive. A valuable guide 
for such a study is “Our Schools in the 
Post-War World,” U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion, Leaflet No. 71; 10 cents from AAUW 
Headquarters. 


Other areas for study are: 


1. The Child under Six. — How shall school 
and society cooperate with the home to edu- 
cate the child in the early years of life? What 
educational provisions has your community 
for the child under six? What new services 
are needed? A kit of materials on Services for 
Children is available from AAUW Headquar- 
ters; price, 50 cents. 


2. This Question of Discipline. — What is the 
meaning of discipline in education? In a de- 
mocracy? What kind of discipline do we want? 
Why is there renewed emphasis upon disci- 
pline? How can it be used to advantage for 
education? 

The objective of the study, of course, will 
be to formulate a working philosophy of disci- 
pline for home and school. These materials 
will be useful: New Interpretations of Disci- 
pline, a publication of the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; price, 25 cents. Bibli- 
ography on Discipline, a brief list available 
from AAUW Headquarters; 5 cents. 


3. Who Is Responsible for the Education of 
Citizens? — Few adults today practice citi- 
zenship in the local community where they 
were educated, and increasing numbers of 
workers and professional people alike move 
from state to state as a matter of course. 
How then shall the responsibility for education 
be shared by local, state, and federal govern- 
ments? What are the problems of local and 
state school districts? What is the relation of 
the state school system to the local? to the 
Federal Government? 

What federal subsidies does your state or 
your local school system now receive for 
education? Judging by these subsidies, what 
types of education, what areas, have been the 
responsibility of the Federal Government? 

The Federal Aid Kit, available from AAUW 
Headquarters, offers materials. 
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Through guidance projects 

Educational and vocational guidance 
of secondary school youth has been a long- 
established program in AAUW. In this 
period when accustomed patterns are 
broken and it is difficult to plan beyond 
the moment, young people need the kind 
of help an AAUW branch can give. Schools 
are so short-staffed and so overburdened 
with additional tasks growing out of the 
war, that cooperation in advising students 
is more welcome than ever. 

For AAUW groups who can undertake 
guidance projects in cooperation with the 
schools, emphasis will be on (1) a “back to 
school” movement for those whose educa- 
tion has been interrupted; (2) information 
on educational opportunities in the com- 
munity; (3) information on college re- 
quirements and offerings, and on financial 
aid available for college work. 


By using our influence as voters 


Frequently the so-called bottlenecks 
thwarting efficient public schools can be 
removed only by the use of the vote. 
Local school board elections, state and 
federal laws affecting education, all bear a 
relationship to good public schools. 

Voting on local and state school matters 
calls for knowledge of the issues involved, 
and wisdom in applying that knowledge. 
Action on matters relating to federal laws 
calls not only for knowledge and wisdom 
but also for the use of techniques which 
will be effective in informing the elected 


IIT. By giving thought to the role of higher education in war, in the transition period, and 


federal Representatives and Senators of 
the educational needs of the local com- 
munity. Congressmen who function away 
from their homes a large part of the time 
need evidence of the ways federal laws are 
actually working locally. 

Action will differ for different com- 
munities. In all there is a need of arousing 
citizens to the necessity for participation. 

Sometimes the first step to freedom in 
education is by the hard route of electing 
a new school board member in a local com- 
munity. Read in the Fall 1943 JournaL 
(pages 55-56) how one branch got action 
in a school board election. This is only one 
of the many avenues of activity. Some- 
times it is necessary to go back to the 
method of securing school officials. See 
Boards of Education of Connecticut, a study 
made by the Connecticut Division of 
AAUW and published by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education. 

In some states funds are so restricted 
that the need for federal assistance to 
education is a paramount issue. 

Federal aid to education as represented 
by federal legislation such as S. 637 and 

H. R. 2849, its companion bill in the 
House, constitutes a national objective for 
the work of AAUW members in behalf of 
the education of citizens. States who share 
each other’s citizens do not share equally 
in the wealth of the nation. If we are to 
work for better citizenship and a free na- 
tion we must guarantee an opportunity 
for all to be educated. 






in the post-war world, and by supporting those developments which hold promise for the 
enrichment of human lives and for enhancing the effectiveness of the individual as a citizen. 


We cannot plan for the past nor act in it. Our education must be concerned with coming gen- 
erations as well as with the present. It must take account of advancing knowledge. It must not 


fall under the dead hand. 





War has accelerated the change which is 
always a characteristic of our education. 
In higher education, particularly, tradi- 
tional practices have been sacrificed to 
immediate needs, and adjustments and 
reorientation for the post-war period are 





— Clarence A. Dykstra 


already being warmly debated. The cross- 
fires of criticism and defense, the influence 
of practices developed to meet the ur- 
gencies of war, will, many educators be- 
lieve, have a far-reaching effect. 

For an organization whose whole mem- 


















ur- 








bership policy is shaped to the purpose of 
raising standards in higher education for 
women, the necessity to know what is 


happening in the colleges and universities 
is clear. 


Through a branch meeting 


Regarding higher education today, the 
areas for study and presentation are many. 
Any one of the topics listed below could 
be developed into a challenging meeting. 
If such a meeting is open to the public, it 
will help to set people thinking along lines 
where intelligent public opinion is needed. 

Several speakers, including some who 
are actually engaged in college teaching 
and administration, may present different 
aspects of the subject chosen. The panel 
members or Education Committee could 
draft a statement of principles pertaining 
to the subject and circulate it at the be- 
ginning of the meeting in order to point 
audience questions and discussion. 

Among the many aspects of change in 
the world of higher education which might 
profitably be presented through a branch 
meeting are these: 


1. Colleges of the Future: Conflicting View- 
points. — Panel members could prepare 
to discuss the views of those who cham- 
pion “breaking the academic lockstep”; 
bringing the activities program to the 
college level; centering liberal education 
“around a study of the vital problems of 
society”; cultivating “an ardent enjoy- 
ment of great thinking and great writing”; 
ete. These questions should enter into the 
discussion : 

How deep is the conflict centering about 
the liberal arts program? What is the essence 
of the controversy? Are the differences ir- 
reconcilable? What are the purposes of liberal 
education? Through what types of curricula 
are these best achieved? What is the position 
of AAUW on the place of the liberal arts? 

The major tenets of the so-called “es- 
sentialists” and “progressives” in higher 
education are set forth briefly in the 
section, “Education News and Editorial 
Comment,” of the April 1944 School Re- 
view. Almost every issue of the JouRNAL 
carries material pertinent to this discus- 
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sion, in the section on higher education. 
Fuller reference suggestions, classified ac- 
cording to the viewpoints presented, are 
given in a bibliography, “Current Ref- 
erences in Higher Education,” available 
from AAUW Headquarters gratis. 


2. Newer Types of Higher Education. — 
These questions might be the basis of the 
discussion: 


Will new types or a new organization of 
higher education be needed after the war? 
Will youth who come from war or from war 
work accept traditional types of education? 
Will the established forms of education meet 
their needs? Are special schools for these 
groups needed? What regional and state plan- 
ning is in progress in your area, to furnish 
wide and more balanced opportunities than 
one community alone could provide? 

3. Expansion of Adult Education. — These 
are suggested questions: 

What part will your community have in the 
anticipated expansion of adult education after 
the war? How can the community collaborate 
with colleges and universities within the state 
in developing programs of adult education? 

Are there indications that the expansion 
will be along vocational or technical and 
professional education or is a demand more 
likely for cultural and nonprofessional studies? 
How can AAUW help to gain wider active 
acceptance of the fact that education is “the 
occupation, not of childhood, but of a whole 


life?” 

The Conference Workbook on Problems 
of Post-War Higher Education, published 
by the U. S. Office of Education, suggests 
numerous questions regarding the ways 
the war has affected plans for higher edu- 
cation, and particularly the junior college 
and adult education. Extensive references 
are included. 
By study and support of legislation 

Post-war educational opportunities for 
service personnel figure most importantly 
in national education planning. Proposals 
to provide this education, at federal ex- 
pense, may result in the largest program 
of adult education in the nation’s history. 

Informed, intelligent public opinion 
should help to shape such legislation. In 
March, the Clark Omnibus Bill, S. 1767, 
passed the Senate without a dissenting 
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vote. Some of the provisions of this meas- 
ure are strongly opposed by educators on 
the ground that they tend to encourage 
centralized and bureaucratic dominance. 
A conference of representatives of twenty- 
onenational education organizations, meet- 
ing in May, urged instead the support of 
the Barden Bill, H. R. 3846. The American 
Council on Education (644 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) is closely 
following this matter of veterans’ educa- 
tion, and bulletins from the Council offer 
the best source of information to keep 
you in touch with developments. 


The Thomas Bill S. 1760 likewise would 
provide for federal aid to education, by 
appropriating sums to land grant colleges 
and state universities for adult education 
of non-agricultural nature. 

The legislation which is adopted will 
influence education in this country for 
years to come. It may establish permanent 
policies for federal-state relationships in 
financing education. We shall have no 
right to criticize the legislation that is 
passed if we do nothing now to get the 
kind of legislation that we consider desir- 
able. 


IV. By aiding individuals in the vocational and educational adjustments involved in 
our two-fold task of prosecuting the war while preparing for “‘reconversion” from war to 


peace. 


A suitable program of education should help any individual to know and overcome his limita- 
tions and to improve his assets, whatever they may be, for the service of his family and his 
country. This is the task of the counselor in wartime and in peacetime, but especially in 


periods of transition. 


In the coming year the wartime services, 
military and industrial, will still be making 
heavy demands for manpower; yet at the 
same time thousands of veterans are being 
returned to civilian life and the recon- 
version of industry has already begun. 
To carry on this demobilization and ad- 
justment in an orderly fashion while con- 
tinuing to prosecute the war with all 
possible vigor, is a task that will challenge 
all the resources of the community, state, 
and nation. The guidance of individuals 
into appropriate jobs and training will be 
chiefly a community responsibility. 

AAUW branches should gauge their 
own experiences and resources for con- 
tributing to this task, and play whatever 
part they can in contributing to a con- 
certed, intelligent community approach 
to this crucial problem of readjustment. 
Courses on community counseling offered 
by state universities would be valuable 
preparation for AAUW leaders in branches 
ready to undertake a project of this kind. 


Through cooperation with the schools 


Education and vocational guidance proj- 
ects for secondary school youth have long 


— Richard D. Allen 


been featured by many AAUW branches, 
acting in cooperation with the school au- 
thorities. 

This year, wise counseling of young 
people is especially needed and will call 
for particularly careful preparation to 
keep abreast of changes in employment 
demands and college and university re- 
quirements and offerings. 

In addition to educational and voca- 
tional guidance, AAUW groups are stress- 
ing the development of programs of pur- 
poseful activity for secondary school youth 
in this period of increased concern over 
juvenile delinquency. 


Through job information centers 


The guidance work of AAUW has been 
extended in some of the larger branches 
to the establishment of War Job Informa- 
tion Centers for College Women. These 
centers of information regarding employ- 
ment are increasingly important for the 
reconversion period. In the operation of 
the centers, Education or Guidance Com- 
mittees have opportunity for cooperation 
with the branch committee on the Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women. 
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Through community action 


The War Manpower Commission is ask- 
ing every community to make plans for 
counseling services for returning veterans 
and displaced war workers. To get in- 
formation to individuals on employment 
prospects, training opportunities, and as- 
sistance available, is a community job. 

The commission recommends that a 
community coordinating council be set 
up for each locality to serve as a central 
clearing house for information, and to 
refer the individual to the agency — fed- 
eral, state, or local — that could be most 
helpful. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s bulletin, Training of Vocational 
Counselors, in outlining this community 
approach, names the AAUW as one of 
the potential cooperating groups. 

AAUW branches, through their ex- 
perience in community leadership and 
their knowledge of educational resources, 
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can make a valuable contribution to the 
community counseling program. The 
branch may find that the first step is to 
arouse interest in establishing the co- 
ordinating council. In later collaboration 
the branch can be particularly helpful in 
advising a “back to school” course of 
action for the young ex-war-worker, or in 
encouraging those of the proper qualifica- 
tions to attend college. 

These questions will help to focus the 
particular efforts of the local branch: 


Are counseling services available in your 
community to youth whether in or out of 
school? To young adults, whether returning 
ex-service personnel or demobilized from in- 
dustry? To adults, men and women, for war 
employment or for the conversion period from 
war to a peacetime economy? 


For all these areas of work in guidance, 
specific suggestions for study and action 
are available from Headquarters. 


We will work for a more stable world order, based on law, and 
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countries. ... 


If we are to realize our objective of a 
more stable world order, there is no time to 
be lost: these are the crucial days in which 
we must both prepare ourselves and influ- 
ence our neighbors to understand Amer- 
ica’s place in the post-war world. We need 
to beware of prejudices masquerading as 
intelligent judgments, for in a democracy 
dangerous policies are more apt to be the 
product of mistaken beliefs than of evil 
intentions. Scientific improvements in the 
speedy dissemination of information — 
and misinformation — require of the av- 
erage citizen a keenness of critical judg- 
ment which it is not easy to sustain. A 


embodying justice and good will among the peoples of the world — 


I. By preparing ourselves individually to play an active role as intelligent, well informed 
citizens in determining the major trends of our country’s foreign policy. 


“T would have her instructed in geometry, that she might know something of the contagious 





— Mrs. Malaprop, in The Rivals 


particularly heavy responsibility there- 
fore rests upon those who have had the 
advantage of college training to make full 
use of their critical faculties in determin- 
ing their own opinions, especially on the 
complicated issues of foreign policy. 

As individual citizens we dare not shirk 
the responsibility of informing ourselves 
as adequately as we can as to what is ac- 
tually going on in international relations, 
but that is only the first step. Adequate 
information is the raw material, which 
needs to be subjected to critical analysis 
and appraisal before we can formulate an 
intelligent opinion. 
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Through study 

Whether or not your branch has an 
organized study group in international 
relations, you can plan a study program 
and carry it through individually, or 
gather a group of friends to work on it 
with you. There is a great advantage in 
fixed, periodic meetings, and a stimulus 
from joint discussion; actual study is 
inevitably an individual matter, but the 
interplay of other minds helps to clarify 
our own thinking. 

It is well to begin with a careful study 
of the mechanism for the conduct and 
control of our foreign policy, particularly 
this year, when the imminence of peace 
negotiations raises anew the problem of 
treaty ratification, and emphasizes the 
importance of procedure in affecting ac- 
iual policy. There are several proposals 
pending for constitutional amendments 
altering the method of treaty approval, 
and we ought to know just what the pres- 
ent process is and what would be the 
advantages — and the possible dangers — 
in changing it. We need to know the 
background and original intent of the 
two-thirds rule, and the facts concerning 
its operation since 1789. A little book just 
published by a great constitutional au- 
thority, Dr. Edward S. Corwin of Prince- 
ton, called The Constitution and World 
Organization ($1.00, Princeton University 
Press, 1944), gives an excellent introduc- 
tion to this problem. There is an illumi- 
nating article by Clarence A. Berdahl, 
“Myths About the Peace Treaties of 
1919-20,” in International Conciliation, 
No. 383 (October 1942; 5 cents), describ- 
ing what actually happened in the Senate 
in those fateful days at the close of the 
last war. Further bibliographical sugges- 
tions will be found in a later section of this 
JOURNAL. 

After a clear picture of the machinery 
for the conduct and control of foreign 
policy has been gained, we can proceed 
to consider the policies themselves, in the 
light of their historical background. For 
this, an excellent introduction is the 
Headline Book by Thomas A. Bailey 
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(whose full-length treatise is one of the 
most authoritative in the field), Ameri- 
ca’s Foreign Policy, Past and Present, 
(Foreign Policy Association, May 1943, 
25 cents). This program can be broadened 
into a year-long study of such problems 
as the importance of power politics in 
our relations, or the interaction of our 
Asiatic, European, and South American 
interests. 

The subject can be approached from a 
dozen different ways: one danger if we 
take it up country by country is that we 
may lose sight of the over-all trends of a 
coordinated policy — or come out with 
merely a smattering of interesting but 
perhaps irrelevant information about in- 
dividual foreign nations. The topical ap- 
proach is safer, therefore; and, for the 
historical background, a _ chronological 
treatment — remembering that our State 
Department is never able to concentrate 
its attention on one area at a time, but 
must deal with issues the whole wide 
world around. Some of the inconsistencies 
that have occurred in our foreign policy 
have been due to faulty organization in 
the Department itself, which made it 
difficult to coordinate our official policy 
at times. It is important in our study to 
have this difficulty in mind, and try al- 
ways to keep as wide a perspective as 
possible. 

Outstanding among the topics to con- 
sider during the coming year will be 
the relations of the United States to 
existing international agencies and insti- 
tutions, and our responsibility in setting 
up new ones and participating in them. 
For this we shall want to appraise the 
practical effectiveness of such organiza- 
tions as the League of Nations, the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, 
the International Labor Organization, the 
Pan American Union, and study the his- 
tory of our past and present relations with 
them. We shall want also to consider 
critically the merits of the blueprints 
being presented for the organization of the 
post-war world community, analyzing the 
functions we think ought to be performed 
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internationally in order to assure a more 
stable world order, and then considering 
what types of institutions could best 
fulfill those functions. 

One rather special phase of interna- 
tional cooperation is of particular concern 
and interest to us as university women: 
the problem of international educational 
reconstruction. The results of the Harpers 
Ferry Conference last September, briefly 
reviewed in an article in the Winter 
JOURNAL, and embodied in the pamphlet, 
Education for International Security (avail- 
able free from the AAUW), might well 
form the basis for study in this field. 
Considerable progress has been made since 
then, especially in the recent London 
Conference of Ministers of Education, 
toward the official establishment of an 
International Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development. A second 
meeting of the International Education 
Assembly was held June 5-9, 1944, of 
which the General Director and the Asso- 
ciate in International Education were 
members. Its results will be made imme- 
diately available to the AAUW. 

Study guides will be prepared by the 
Associate in International Education dur- 
ing the summer, with detailed biblio- 
graphical suggestions, to help in organ- 
izing and conducting study programs in 
these fields; they will be available by 
early September. Meanwhile, interesting 
suggestions are given at the end of this 
section for those who want to carry on 
now. 

There will be a new periodical edited 
by the Associate in International Educa- 
tion, tentatively entitled Your Foreign 
Policy, which will deal with current issues 
and trends in the relations of the United 
States with the rest of the world, in an 
effort to keep abreast of new developments 
and provide background for understand- 
ing our role in world affairs. Replacing 
The Front Page, it will be on a subscrip- 
tion basis, with four regular issues, pre- 
pared for mailing by the first of October, 
December, February, and April with pos- 
sible supplementary information sent out 
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as occasion requires. We shall try to have 
the first issue ready by September 15, 
for the opening of branch study programs. 


Through branch meetings 


One interesting way to tie the study 
activity into the regular program of the 
branch is to have a committee designated 
to prepare a panel discussion on some 
important international subject for a 
branch meeting. Such a panel will find the 
preparation of their program always in- 
teresting and often illuminating, clarify- 
ing their own thinking as well as making 
a real contribution to their branch. 

The subject to be chosen will depend 
somewhat on the special interests of the 
particular branch; it should be one of 
major importance intrinsically, and part 
of a well rounded program of branch 
activity. Since our prime concern is the 
building of a more stable world order, 
the United Nations would seem the most 
fitting theme, if there is not time for more 
than one international meeting during the 
year. 

Many helpful practical suggestions for 
such a meeting will be found in the AAUW 
bulletin, The United Nations Move For- 
ward, the revised edition of the Plan 
for a Series of Public Meetings, prepared 
in this new form by Esther Wanner Hy- 
mer in April 1944. Your branch is entitled 
to one copy, and additional copies are 
available from AAUW Headquarters (25 
cents each). The files of The Front Page 
for the present year also include many 
useful program suggestions, though they 
were designed primarily for study groups, 
and some would be too narrow in scope. 
The new periodical, Your Foreign Policy, 
will include some suggestions for branch 
meetings. A few timely topics are: 


Participation of the United States in World 
Organization 

The United Nations as a Nucleus of World 
Cooperation 

Our Second Chance (a comparison of the 
international situation in 1919 and today) 

Who Determines Our Foreign Policy? 

Education for International Security 
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Any of these topics could be presented 
by an expert speaker, if the branch pre- 
fers, or by the forum or panel technique, 
with participants drawn from the branch 
membership or including representation 
of other groups or of special viewpoints. 
The possibility of cooperation among 
AAUW departments in sponsoring a pro- 
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gram jointly should not be overlooked: 
Higher Education, Childhood Education, 
Social Studies, Arts, Status of Women, 
and Fellowships might all have valuable 
contributions to make to a program on 
post-war educational and cultural re- 
construction. The chairmen of committees 
in these fields should be consulted. 


II. By furthering general understanding of international problems. 


When foreign affairs are ruled by democracies the danger of war will lie in mistaken beliefs. 


Individual study, study groups on in- 
ternational relations, and branch pro- 
grams are all important methods of keep- 
ing ourselves informed, but we need to go 
beyond that in two directions: community 
education, and active national citizenship. 
In local communities, AAUW branches 
can sponsor forums or neighborhood round- 
tables, inviting cooperation of other local 
groups. For instance, in many communi- 
ties the Chamber of Commerce may pro- 
vide an interested nucleus of citizen co- 
operation; in recent months they have 
been considering a series of important 
questionnaires sent out by the Special 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on International 
Post-War Problems, and the replies have 
indicated nation-wide approval of “an 
international political organization” to 
be “based upon the principle of reciprocal 
collaboration among nations.” 

It is well when planning such coopera- 
tive community projects to utilize so far 
as possible those within the community 
who may have special knowledge to con- 
tribute: for example, get an editor to dis- 
cuss the propaganda material that comes 


III. By supporting desirable policies. 


— Elihu Root 


to his desk from foreign governments and 
other sources, or a group of businessmen 
to analyze the practical effects of foreign 
policies on local interests, or someone who 
has lived abroad to share his special 
knowledge of other lands. 

Where foreign consulates are located in 
the area, it is often interesting to invite 
one or more of the consuls to participate; 
and perhaps your congressional repre- 
sentative can be persuaded to discuss 
current issues in foreign affairs and con- 
gressional procedure in dealing with them. 
He probably will not be an expert in this 
field, but the resulting discussion may be 
as illuminating to him as to the com- 
munity, and may be far-reaching in its 
effects. 

Nor should we neglect the possible use 
of films and broadcast recordings, many 
of which are now available at little ex- 
pense, either from your own state uni- 
versity collections, from United States 
Government agencies (especially the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington 25, D. C.), or from an 
educational agency called New Tools for 
Learning, 280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


The tyranny of a prince in an oligarchy is not so dangerous to the public welfare as the apathy 


of a citizen in a democracy. 


Reaching intelligent decisions as to what 
policies ought to be pursued, and then 
leading our own communities toward 
clearer understanding of the issues in- 


— Montesquieu 


volved, still does not completely fulfill our 
responsibility as citizens: locally and na- 
tionally we should proceed to make our 
voice articulate and effective in the actual 
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control of major trends of policy. Action 
not based on study may be disastrously 
unwise, but study which merely satisfies 
our own intellectual curiosity, and does 
not lead to constructive action, is futile. 

In this, as in other fields of AAUW in- 
terest, we should learn to implement the 
legislative program of AAUW by watching 
the rollealls in Congress whenever legisla- 
tion of concern to AAUW is pending; by 
talking to our local Congressman when he 
is at home, and writing to him when he is 
in Washington; by making clear at all 
times to our political agents, legislative 
and executive, that there are certain lines 
of policy which we, as intelligent citizens, 
expect them to follow —and that we 
intend to call them to account if they fail 
to do so. Individually and collectively the 
university women of this country can be 
—and should be — a powerful factor in 
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determining the policies of the country 
and the role it shall play in world affairs. 

It was partly to meet the need for an 
effective outlet to the considered views of 
the women of the nation on international 
issues that the Women’s Action Commit- 
tee for Victory and Lasting Peace was 
formed a year ago, with the AAUW as 
one of the founding organizations. The 
Committee publishes brief, effective fliers 
and leaflets on topics of current interna- 
tional importance, and issues postcard 
“calls to action” whenever some crucial 
vote is about to take place in Congress on 
matters of international concern, or when 
some indication of popular support might 
be decisive in determining executive pol- 
icy. Individual membership ($1.00 a year) 
is one good means of keeping in touch with 
developments that call for positive action 
on our part in the international field. 


IV. By cooperating with university women of other lands 


The International Federation of University Women is a league of women linked together by a 
common aim and a common experience, beyond the mere fact of having spent three or four 
years at a university, or the mere acquisition of knowledge. Their common bond may best be 
described as the understanding mind, balanced and slow to judge, the mind that by sheer 
force of its own convictions is tolerant of the conviction of others. There is nothing the world 
needs more today than the training and the exercise of this understanding mind. 

— Caroline E. Spurgeon, first president of the International Federation of University Women 


There are several ways in which we 
can cooperate with university women in 
other lands, even in these days of difficult 
communication and war barriers. The 
vitality of the International Federation 
of University Women has been demon- 
strated by the remarkable way in which 
contact has been maintained with leaders 
in the occupied and neutral countries, as 
well as with those in Allied nations. The 
international fellowship program has been 
maintained, and even extended, thanks to 
grants from international units of the 
AAUW, with awards given to women of 
diverse nationalities for researches signifi- 
cant to the world of scholarship. Perhaps 
even more important has been the sense 
of solidarity among university women — 
the recognition that intellectual life knows 


no frontiers — that has been fostered by 
the fellowships. 

To university women refugees from war- 
devastated countries, the AAUW has 
given practical assistance through the 
War Relief Fund, which has helped to 
restore to active, self-supporting life num- 
bers of university women who had lost 
their means of livelihood or otherwise 
suffered from the war. Now, as explained 
under “AAUW News and Notes,” this 
practical assistance is to be continued in a 
somewhat different form. A plan is being 
drawn up to meet the needs of reconstruc- 
tion by giving aid, as soon as the progress 
of the war permits, to enable women of 
war-torn lands to secure needed training 
for specific tasks in the rebuilding of their 
countries. 
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The importance of international edu- 
cational reconstruction cannot be too 
often emphasized, for on education de- 
pends, in the last analysis, all our hope 
for an enduring and just world order. 
AAUW members can be expected to take 
a leading part in support of the establish- 
ment of the projected International Or- 
ganization for Education and Cultural 
Development, and in seeing that it fulfills 
its proper functions in the difficult transi- 
tion period that will follow the end of the 
war. 
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Furthermore, AAUW branches can see 
that their own local educational and 
cultural institutions utilize to the full 
whatever opportunities they may have to 
develop the true mutual understanding, 
the ideals, and the technical skills most 
essential to the building of that interna- 
tional mind without which world order 
will crumble again. Thus we shall be doing 
our part in the worldwide task of educa- 
tion for international security, and con- 
tributing our share toward achieving a 
more stable world order. 


REFERENCES 


For PLANNING PROGRAMS AND 
Group Discussions 


Organization and Leadership of Group Discussions 
and Forums. A Handbook for a Community Program. 
By Leroy E. Bowman, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Adult Education, New York State Education 
Department. Bulletin No. 1258, University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y.; December 
1943. 

The United Nations Move Forward. A Plan for a 
Series of Public Meetings. By Esther Wanner 
Hymer, International Relations Chairman, New 
Jersey State Division, and former member of the 
national AAUW Committee on International 
Relations. AAUW, April 1944; revision of The 
United Nations by Esther Caukin Brunauer. 
One copy free for branch use, additional copies 
25 cents each. Gives detailed, practical suggestions 
for branch or community programs, and bibli- 
ography for study. 

The Front Page. Nos. 1-3 edited by Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, Nos. 4-8 by Helen Dwight Reid. 
AAUW, January-June, 1944; some sets. still 
available at $1.00 for 7 regular issues. Program 
suggestions, bibliography, and analysis of de- 
velopments in five areas (the United Nations, 
Soviet Union, Central and Eastern Europe, 
Eastern Asia, Colonial Imperialism) ; of permanent 
reference value. 

Your Foreign Policy. By Helen Dwight Reid, AAUW 
Associate in International Education. A periodi- 
cal, replacing The Front Page, analyzing major 
current developments and issues in American 
foreign policy in all geographical areas, with 
bibliography and program suggestions; to be 
published September, November, February, April. 
AAUW, subscription $1.00. 

Let's Talk About Education and the People’s Peace. 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 10 cents. A handbook 
with suggested programs, discussion questions, 
and resource material. 


For Stupy 


The Associate in International Education plans 
to prepare a series of brief study guides on concrete 
problems, with bibliography and suggestions for 
reports, and would welcome requests for inclusion 
of topics of particular interest to our study groups. 
A brief annotated bibliography on World Organiza- 
tion, by Hans Aufricht, is available (free) from the 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. There is a useful study 
guide on International Organization After the War, 
by Max and Edna Lerner (30 cents, from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.). 

A particularly useful series of analyses is being 
prepared by the Universities Committee on Post- 
War International Problems ($1.00 for the entire 
series, or 5 cents a copy, from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Leland M. Goodrich, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass.). Topics already treated include the 
post-war treatment of Germany and Japan, Educa- 
tion, Relief and Rehabilitation, International Air 
Traffic, Colonies, and China in the Post-War World. 

The United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York serves as a clearing house 
for publications and films issued by the governments 
of the various united nations. Intended for propa- 
ganda, and to be used with discretion, this material 
is interesting, and much of it valuable. The Embas- 
sies in Washington are often helpful in providing 
more detailed information regarding the problems 
or policies of their respective countries. For Latin 
American countries the two most important sources 
of information are the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the Pan American 
Union, both in Washington, D. C. 

The Department of State publishes major speeches 
of its officials, such as Secretary Hull’s address of 
April 9, 1944, available to individuals on request. 
Four broadcasts delivered in January 1944, e- 
plaining the structure and operation of the Depart- 
ment, are printed in The State Department Speaks 
(Publication 2056). A more comprehensive pamphlet 




















on the history of the Department, the duties of the 
various divisions and bureaus, with bibliography, 
tables, and illustrations, is The Department of State 
of the United States (Publication 1744; 20 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.). Texts of current official releases concerning 
foreign policy are published in the weekly Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin ($2.75 a year). 

Texts of significant current documents are pub- 
lished in International Conciliation (Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education, 405 West 117th St., New York 
27, N. Y. Monthly except July and August; 5 cents a 
copy, 25 cents a year). The issues for January, April, 
and May 1944 are particularly useful for our pro- 
gram. 

The Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace (8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.) has 
issued four important reports on post-war interna- 
tional organization, with supplementary papers by 
experts on special topics. Write to the Commission 
for a full list of their publications. 


Techniques for the Task Ahead — Social Studies 


Social Studies 


We will help to meet the social and economic problems 
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The Foreign Policy Association (22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.) is a valuable source of reliable 
informative material in this field. Their Foreign 
Policy Reports (twice a month, $5.00 a year, $3.00 to 
FPA members), are scholarly special studies on 
current problems. The Headline Series (25 cents 
each) are written in popular style, but accurate 
and useful for our program. 

There are many other useful pamphlets, especially 
the America Looks Ahead series of the World Peace 
Foundation (25 cents each, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston 8, Mass.), and the I.P.R. pamphlets pub- 
lished by the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations (25 cents, 1 East 54th St., New York 22, 
ie hae 

Much valuable material appears in current periodi- 
cals, especially Foreign Affairs, Free World, New 
Europe, Amerasia, the Far Eastern Survey, and even 
in general magazines. A special number of the Survey 
Graphic was devoted to Russian-American relations 
(February 1944, 50 cents a copy); Fortune often has 
special articles bearing on international problems. 


on whose solution the future of our democracy depends — 


The techniques for carrying out the 
various parts of the AAUW social studies 
program will vary according to the nature 
of the problem and the work which the 
Association has done on the problem in the 
past. On those matters on which AAUW 
has a long history of study and study- 
based action, appropriate techniques for 
most branches will involve making the 
results of study available to other groups 
in the community, and making them the 
basis for action through community proj- 
ects, through participation in local or na- 





I. By strengthening the position of the consumer. 


tional activities, or support of legislation. 

On other topics, which have not been 
the subject of extensive study, branches 
will want to focus study during the coming 
year, and study groups will want to pass 
on the results of their inquiry to the 
membership of the branch. 

In a third category are problems such 
as those in the consumer field, on which 
AAUW is in the vanguard of thought and 
understanding. Here, the contribution of 
AAUW will be through creative thinking 
on the frontier of understanding. 


“You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, “that ‘I like what I get’ is the same 


thing as ‘I get what I like’!” 


In 1932 the AAUW began in a modest 
way a program of study of consumer 
problems. Interest grew, and within ten 
years, through study groups or branch 
tueetings, more than 700 AAUW branches 
had given attention to consumer prob- 





— Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


lems. When the war came, and questions 
of shortages, distribution, and prices of 
civilian goods became matters of para- 
mount importance, this background placed 
AAUW in a position of national leader- 
ship in representing the consumer. 
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The story of AAUW efforts to secure 
recognition of consumer needs, and a voice 
for the consumer in the formulation of 
official policy, is told in the article “AAUW 
— Spokesman for Consumers,” in the 
Spring 1944 Journat. AAUW groups 
have also done valiant service in educat- 
ing their communities on the adjustments 
necessary for the consumer in wartime; 
they have helped to make price control 
work by furnishing informed members to 
assist the price control agencies; they have 
worked steadily, intelligently, and with 
unfailing zeal, to combat inflation. 

All of these aspects of our consumer 
work will continue to be important in the 
coming year. In addition, we must begin 
now to play our part as intelligent, in- 
formed consumers in planning for con- 
sumer protection and consumer participation 
in the period of demobilization and in the 
post-war economy. 


Through study of current problems 


As in other fields, the best method for 
consumer study in wartime may be to 
organize a small group, or a consumer 
committee, whose members will inform 
themselves, and share with the branch 
their information on major consumer 
problems. Of these, inflation remains the 
most important. What is the actual 
position of the consumer under present 
price control regulations? Are all con- 
sumers faring alike? What of white collar 
and professional workers? Of the workers 
in service industries, such as laundries, 
and in other industries producing for 
civilians? Are we really holding the line 
against inflation — nationally? In your 
community? What are the pressures push- 
ing toward inflation? Are they gaining in 
strength? How can they be offset? These 
will be practical and fruitful subjects for 
investigation. 

There is need for better understanding, 
too, of the specifies of price control. Every 
branch should have had, or should now 
undertake, sufficient study of standards 
and grade labeling to see the fallacies and 
motives in the misleading attacks that 


are being made on these practices, long 
advocated by AAUW and other con- 
sumer-minded groups. The place of sub- 
sidies and other elements in the price 
control picture also calls for continued 
study. 


Through study of emerging problems 


These are familiar subjects on which a 
groundwork of study in AAUW has al- 
ready been laid. An even more challenging 
field for AAUW study groups is the con- 
sumer’s interest in post-war economic 
adjustments. This is no longer a hypo- 
thetical subject; policies are already being 
discussed and decisions are being reached 
that will have far-reaching effects on the 
reconversion of industry, on inflation con- 
trol and economic stabilization immedi- 
ately after the war, and on the relation of 
post-war production to consumer needs. 
There is no field in which informed public 
opinion is more needed. 

Here we are entering a field where our 
approach can no longer be made on the 
basis of previous study. The solution of 
post-war problems will require not simply 
the application of principles already de- 
veloped in the consumer field, but funda- 
mental thinking on basic issues. We must 
travel an unchartered course, for our na- 
tion cannot accept a return to pre-war 
conditions of employment, waste, and 
substandard living. AAUW_ branches, 
through their study groups, have a major 
opportunity to contribute to national 
thinking in this field. 

What we want, and how it can be 
achieved, should be the subject of careful 
investigation. Groups of businessmen and 
labor organizations are already studying 
post-war problems from their points of 
view. A similar approach from the view- 
point of the consumer is essential to sound 
planning. No group is in a better position 
for leadership in putting forward the con- 
sumer viewpoint than AAUW, but only 
informed leadership will count. 

The national Social Studies Committee 
is urging branches which already have a 
background of study in the consumer 
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field to use, this year, the forthcoming 
study guide ““The Consumer in the Post- 
War Economy,” a copy of which will be 
available for each branch (without charge) 
approximately August 1, 1944. 


REFERENCES 


The Consumer Goes to War, By Caroline F. Ware. 
AAUW Headquarters. 85 cents. 

“AAUW — Spokesman for Consumers,” 
JOURNAL, Spring 1944. 25 cents. 

“The Consumer in the Post-War Economy.” By 
Caroline F. Ware, Contemporary America, 1944. 
AAUW Headquarters. 25 cents. 

Public Thinking on Post-War Problems. National 
Planning Association, pamphlet No. 23, October 
1943. 25 cents. 

After the War, published periodically by Institute on 
Post-War Reconstruction, New York University, 
New York City. $1.00 per year. 

See also references, pp. 224-5. 


AAUW 


Through the branch meeting 


A branch meeting will be the natural 
culmination of any of the lines of study 
just mentioned. Frequently study is un- 
dertaken by a small committee in prepara- 
tion for a meeting where their findings are 
shared with the branch. 

These are a few of the topics for meet- 
ings that are certain to command interest: 
“How Are We Faring under Price Con- 
trol in ?” “When Industry De- 
mobilizes”, ‘Pressures Toward Inflation: 
What Can We Do to Resist Them?” 
“Essential Consumer Goods vs. Post- 
War Gadgets.” OPA officials, business 
men, labor leaders, college faculty econ- 
omists, may be called on to help in pre- 
senting various viewpoints, but AAUW 
members should be prepared to “carry the 
ball” for the consumer, and to promote 
realistic discussion of the consumer’s 
interests, 


Through community leadership 


Education of members themselves on 
consumer problems is only a beginning. 
AAUW branches are using the knowledge 
gained in consumer groups as a basis for 
community-wide programs of education. 
Often the branch meeting on consumer 
problems is open to the public. Or public 
forums, panel discussions, or open meet- 
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ings, are organized, and press and radio 
utilized to focus attention and add to 
public information on such subjects as the 
anti-inflation fight, price control, and 
other government programs affecting 
consumers, and on such needed practices 
as the development of grades and stand- 
ards for consumer goods and the use of 
labels to inform consumers. 

Consumer information centers, con- 
sumer-retailer institutes, exhibits, and 
displays, are useful techniques for com- 
munity education. In larger cities, the 
branch may wish to sponsor or participate 
with other consumer organizations in es- 
tablishing a consumer clearing-house, for 
the sharing of up-to-date information on 
consumer developments. 

AAUW branches will continue, also, 
the invaluable service they have been 
rendering by participating in the work of 
war price and rationing boards, applying 
their background of consumer study as 
price panel members and price panel 
assistants; serving on consumer interest 
committees of defense councils; estab- 
lishing and manning consumer centers; 
and developing functioning consumer- 
retailer councils. 

Legislation which affects the consumer 
interest, both state and national, calls for 
public education. The significance for 
consumers of legislation dealing with 
demobilization should be watched. The 
people should know how their interests as 
consumers are affected by policies now in 
the making regarding reconversion, post- 
war price control, and other questions. 


REFERENCES 


Group Services Bulletin. Group Services Branch, 
OPA, Washington, D. C. Issued periodically; free. 

University Women against Inflation. Reprint from 
Spring 1943, Journat. AAUW Headquarters. 
10 cents. 

“Grade Labeling.’ Contemporary America Series, 
Vol. V, No. 1, AAUW Headquarters. 25 cents. 

Consumer Kit. A collection of current materials on 
consumer problems. AAUW Headquarters. $1.25. 

News Notes. National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 
W. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 

Consumer Education Service. American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per issue. 
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Through support of specific policies 

In the current phase of AAUW’s con- 
sumer program, major emphasis must be 
placed on support of legislation in the 
interest of consumers and support of 
those wartime agencies whose purposes 
are to protect the consumer and keep the 
economy on an even keel. Individual 
members of AAUW, and certainly every 
branch, should be sufficiently informed to 
speak specifically, intelligently, and ob- 
jectively to their representatives in Con- 
gress on matters of price control and 
rationing, on the need for use of standards 
and labeling for consumer commodities, 
and on means of providing for the partici- 
pation of consumers in economic pro- 
grams. It will be important to have under- 
standing and expression of the consumer’s 
interests as legislation embodying recon- 


version policies comes before Congress. 

The AAUW Legislative Program, voted 
by the Cincinnati Convention, includes 
the item: 


Legislation in the interest of the consumer, 
including: Strengthening of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, and its administration; 
coordination of consumer activities and ex- 
tension of consumer information services in the 
Federal Government; development of stand- 
ards of quality and performance for consumer 
goods; opposition to laws authorizing price- 
fixing contracts between manufacturer and 
retailer affecting consumer goods; protection of 
the consumer against unfair trade practices; 
and consumer protection as part of the emer- 
gency program of national defense. 


We should be informed on legislation 
relating to this principle, and give active 
support when study of a measure shows it 
to be in the consumer interest. 


II. By helping to establish a greater degree of security against universal hazards. 


“IT weep for you,” the Walrus said, “I deeply sympathize.” 


* * 


* * 


“How am I to get in?”’ Alice asked again in a louder tone. 

“* Are you to get in at all?”’ said the Footman. “That’s the first question, you know.” 

It was, no doubt: only Alice did not like to be told so. “It’s really dreadful,” she muttered to 
herself, “‘the way all the creatures argue. It’s enough to drive one crazy!” 


Many AAUW branches have concerned 
themselves with welfare services of their 
communities, studying desirable welfare 
standards, evaluating the community’s 
welfare resources, and working for im- 
provement or extension of existing welfare 
services. In addition to interest in specific 
local welfare services, AAUW groups have 
studied the broad field of social security, 
and a legislative item calling for extension 
of social security to meet basic needs has 
been on the Association’s Legislative 
Program since 1937. 

No question is more alive this year, for 
preparation must be made now for dealing 
with post-war readjustments in such a 
way as to meet the needs of individuals 
and contribute to the strength and vigor 
of the national economy. The attainment 
of individual security against common 
hazards is one of the gravest and most 
intricate problems of modern life. To act 


— Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


wisely on this problem is essential to the 
survival! of our democracy; and wise action 
depends on informed public opinion. 


Through study 


Because the problem of social security 
is complex, yet is very pressing and de- 
mands public understanding and action, 
the characteristic AAUW service of study 
and public education is of the greatest 
value in this field. The national Social 
Studies Committee is planning to send to 
each branch in the Association the pam- 
phlet, Joint Statement on Social Security, 
by Agriculture, Business and Labor, to- 
gether with the accompanying discussion 
outline prepared by Dr. Eveline M. Burns, 
member of the committee. The committee 
urges that branches throughout the Asso- 
ciation use this outline and pamphlet as a 
step toward developing informed judg- 
ment on this vital subject. 
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While the AAUW for seven years has 
supported the general principle of the ex- 
tension of social security to meet basic 
needs, there are still wide differences of 
opinion within the Association as to just 
which extensions are desirable at this 
time. At the same time we cannot afford 
not to be prepared with measures to deal 
with the tremendous dislocations which 
will inevitably accompany the transition 
from war to peace. 

It is particularly important that ob- 
jections to extension in any particular 
direction should be carefully studied, and 
that reasons for opposition should be fully 
analyzed and checked against full and 
accurate information and broad objec- 
tives of social policy. It is also essential 
that areas and points of general agreement 
should be recognized and made the basis 
for action within those areas. 


Through the branch meeting 


A branch meeting, organized by the 
group which is studying problems in this 
field, may be devoted to the over-all 
problem of social security, or to one 
specific phase, such as the extension of 
existing programs to farm workers, do- 
mestic workers, and employees of non- 
profit institutions not now covered; or to 
disability or health insurance; or the 
coordination of employment services and 
adjustment of unemployment compensa- 
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tion systems to a situation where large 
numbers of workers become unemployed 
in particular areas. Point will be given to 
the discussion of any of these topics by 
bringing out its implications for the period 
of demobilization and for post-war eco- 
nomic stability. 


Through education of the public 


Any of the subjects listed for branch 
meetings may well be presented to the 
community through an open meeting, 
forum, or debate. To inform citizens on 
some of the aspects of social security ex- 
tension which are proposed for legislative 
action is one of the most useful services a 
branch can render. 


REFERENCES 


“Social Security in the Post-War World.” By 
Eveline M. Burns, AAUW Journa., Winter 1944. 
25 cents, from Headquarters. 

“Social Welfare Services and the War.” Part I, 
“Meeting Wartime Needs,” 30 cents; Part II, 
“Planning Post-War Welfare,”’ 20 cents. Contem- 
porary America Series, AAUW Headquarters. 

Joint Statement on Social Security, by Agriculture, 
Business and Labor. May 1944. National Planning 
Association. 25 cents. Discussion Outline, 5 cents. 

Security, War and Relief Policies. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, 1942. From Sperintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., $2.25, 

Social Work Yearbook, 1943. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 180 E. 22nd St. New York, N. Y. $3.00. 

Public Welfare. Journal of American Public Welfare 
Association. 1313 East 60th St. Chicago, Illinois. 
$5.00 a year. 

Survey Mid-Monthly. Survey Associates, 112 East 
19th St. New York, N. Y. $3.00 a year. 


ITI. By contributing to community planning for full employment, good housing, and 
better post-war living for all. 


“Are we nearly there?” Alice managed to pant out at last. “Nearly there!” the Queen 
repeated. ‘Why, we passed it ten minutes ago! Faster!” .. . 

“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same place. If you want 
to get somewhere else, you must run at least twice as fast as that!” 


Many branches have studied and been 
active in community programs for housing 
and slum clearance. During the war, these 
programs have been suspended for the 
most part, but as the post-war period ap- 
proaches, the housing question again 


comes into the forefront of community 
concern, 


— Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


The issues are broader now, for housing 
is seen as a part of the whole field of 
urban redevelopment. For many com- 
munities, post-war planning points to 
the redesigning of entire sections of the 
city, the acquisition of slum areas and 
other blighted properties, and land clear- 
ance and redevelopment in the light of 
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master plans for the whole city. So many 
and complex are the problems that the 
best thinking of all community groups is 
called for in the making of plans. But 
planning is only a beginning: the long pull 
comes in securing public understanding, 
and support and active participation by 
an informed and responsible citizenry. 

Community planning in the future will 
go far beyond planning the physical as- 
pects of the city. In many communities, 
groups of business men, organized by the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
are planning for business; studying from 
the viewpoint of business the problems 
and possibilities of providing jobs after 
the war. The work of these committees 
needs to be supplemented by planning for 
health and welfare services, for education, 
recreation, and other aspects of com- 
munity life. The business viewpoint needs 
to be balanced by the viewpoints of labor 
and consumers. 


Through study 


In cities, there is need for a small group 
of people who will give time to studying 
the issues, who will master the intricacies 
of the local situation, study proposals, and 
equip themselves to inform the branch 
and to work with other civic groups. 
They will approach these problems of 
community living from the point of view 
of the consumer — the people who live in 
houses, use community facilities, raise 
their children in wholesome or degrading 
neighborhoods. They will also bear in 
mind the needs and interests of women in 
employment, and in community partici- 
pation. Other organizations will be con- 
cerned with real estate or building inter- 
ests, with business opportunities, with 
technical engineering problems, or with 
specific services. As lay citizens, AAUW 
members will study the issues primarily in 
terms of the public interest. 


Through the branch meeting 


Branches in cities will almost certainly 
want to have at least one branch meeting 
on this vital question affecting the whole 
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future of their community. They will want 
to invite to this meeting the heads of their 
city planning commission, local housing 
authority, and other people in responsible 
positions who will give information and 
answer questions raised by the members. 
The branch will also want to hear from 
representatives of business planning groups, 
of the Council of Social Agencies or other 
groups responsible for welfare and health 
services, employment sources and or- 
ganized labor, and to raise with them, 
especially, questions relating to problems 
of employment and the provision of sery- 
ices in the community. 

It will be particularly effective if such a 
meeting can be held after a few members 
have made an intensive study, so that 
they can lead an informed discussion with 
these officials. 

Through community leadership 

Branches, especially in larger communi- 
ties, will want to join with other citizens 
groups, or take the initiative in bringing 
together these groups, to contribute to 
community-wide interest and understand- 
ing on the subject. They may want to join 
with other groups in sponsoring a city- 
wide conference on housing, slum clear- 
ance, or urban redevelopment, in which 
public and private housing agencies, labor, 
the construction industry, health author- 
ities and other social agencies would take 
part. Or they may conduct a series of 
forum discussions. Or, if state or local 
legislation is under consideration, they 
will want to take part in public hearings. 


REFERENCES 


“Toward Post-War Adjustments in America.” By 
Esther Cole Franklin. Vol. IV, No. 5, Contempo- 
rary America, 1942. AAUW Headquarters. 30 
cents. 

Housing for War and the Job Ahead. National Hous- 
ing Agency, Washington, D. C. April 1944. 

Housing for the United States after the War. National 
Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. May 1944. 50 cents. 

Post-War Program. American Federation of Labor, 
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As We Win. Report No. 1, CIO Post-War Planning 
Committee, CIO Dept. of Research and Educa- 
tion, 718 Jackson Place, N. W... Washington, D.C. 
5 cents. 












Good Shelter for Everyone. Report of CIO Committee 
on Housing, CIO Dept. of Research and Educa- 
tion, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 5 cents. 

C.E.D. News. Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

American Housing, Problems and Prospects. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York, N. Y. 1944. $3.00. 

Can Our Cities Survive? by José Luis Sert. Howard 
University Press, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

Action for Cities. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

While study groups, branch meetings, 
or community projects are focused on 
specific problems, members should always 
keep in mind the broader framework of all 
problems in the social studies field. 

The first is the basic question of full 
employment. Underlying every problem, 
including, of course, that of the post-war 
position of women, is the question of 
whether we shall succeed in achieving an 
economy of full employment and in pre- 
venting a post-war depression. 

The second is the international aspects 
of national problems. The establishment 
of UNRRA, and the recent International 
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The Arts 
We will learn .. . interpret . . . create and build . . . through the arts — 


But what hope there is for us lies in our nascent arts, for if we are to be remembered as more 
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Labor Organization Conference, are re- 
minders that the economic and social 
problems of the United States are not iso- 
lated from those of the world, whether 
they involve such matters as the amount 
of supplies which we will make available 
for feeding, clothing and rebuilding Eu- 
rope, and in what terms, or whether they 
touch issues of labor standards and the 
provision of social security in our country 
and abroad. 

As responsible citizens, we must keep 
informed of measures which are being 
discussed and which are being planned to 
achieve full employment, at home, and to 
reconstruct the economic and social life 
of our neighbors abroad. In our programs 
as AAUW groups, we must always re- 
member that the social studies field is 
not separate from the rest of AAUW’s 
program, but is inextricably interwoven 
with the field of international relations, 
as well as that of the economic and legal 
status of women and, of course, of educa- 
tion. 


than a mass of people who lived and fought and died, it is for our arts that we will be remem- 
bered. The arts make the longest reach for permanence, create the most enduring monuments, 
project the farthest, widest, and deepest influence of which human prescience and eTort are 


capable. 


Technique grows out of essential con- 
tent; the vision of the idea to be realized 
together with the strong desire for the end 
will bring to an individual or a group the 
means to achieve it. In the case of the arts, 
it is especially important that the mental 
image of a plan shall be held by those 
who are to execute it, unobstructed by 
suggestions made by outsiders; for the ef- 
fective image is conceived out of a par- 
ticular environmental situation with given 
local facilities and, most important, in- 


— Maxwell Anderson 


dividuals with certain qualifications of 
personality, training, experience and di- 
rected interests. 

It will never release the actual creative 
force within us—as distinct from the 
imitative following of an established pat- 
tern — to find in a book precise recom- 
mendations of things to do. The most the 
book can accomplish is to present alter- 
natives, comparative data, and sources of 
help. 

Since the technique must grow out of 
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the work undertaken, and since specific 
pieces of work cannot be suggested from 
without but must originate locally, specific 
methods and procedures cannot be im- 
ported either. Should this seem hard, we 
must remind ourselves of the difference 
between a creative work and one which 
can be made by copying. Work does not 
begin to be creative until the maker finds 
he must begin to struggle for the form. 
This is where he devises technique, and 
where technique becomes free, inventive, 
and right for developing his idea. 

What the art department, circum- 
scribed by these conditions, can do for the 
branches is more in the way of bringing 
to mind the framework of the Associa- 
tion’s national art program — within 
which all work must fit — and pointing 
out our virtues, our weaknesses, and our 
best procedure, as gleaned from experi- 
ence. 


How to review the national program 


The first half of such a summary is to 
refresh the mind on what the program is. 
The Journau for October 1939 has the 
earliest statement of its underlying philos- 
ophy and of the basic assumption that we 
should use the planned methods of science 
to get results in the arts. 

The most obvious application of this 
was the community arts survey, which 
was well under way before the war, and 
though not desirable during it, will be 
resumed later as the general theory has 
proved valid. 

To learn more of the national point of 
view as it may be shown objectively in 
situations not encumbered by intimate 
personal acquaintance, turn next to two 
monographs which present the outlook 
from the state angle, North Dakota (15 
cents), and Oklahoma (35 cents). Aim and 
method in these discursive, over-all stories 
of the forces of art in states relatively new, 
and without the resources of long tradi- 
tion, could transfer to other environments, 
in the older states and even in sizable 
towns. 





The next step is reading for local ap- 
plication two generalized guides, Com- 
munity Art Programs, and How to Make 
Your Art Program (both free on applica- 
tion). 

Then the reader can pass rapidly from 
theory to practice as illustrated in branch 
experience in the three modes of formal 
study, community projects, and individual 
experiment, and described in letters and 
reports in the publications, Study and 
Practice (35 cents), The Continuing City 
(50 cents), and I Begin . . . (25 cents). 
These tell in detail what branches are do- 
ing and how they do it. Added to the art 
notes in the JourNAL for the past five 
years, they show how theory works. 

At this point the branch, still maintain- 
ing aloofness from its own affairs, can 
consider how the work of all the branches 
appears as a unit. The annual summary, 
“Branch Art Reports” (free, ask for latest 
year), welds together the reports from 
hundreds of branches. It shows how our 
effort is coming through year by year, and 
where it must be strengthened. This is a 
good place to consider our disadvantages 
and our strong points. 


Our weakest points 


Some of our difficulties are inherent in 
human nature, but the first two are not, 
and can be remedied absolutely by the 
improved application of good educational 
principles. 

First, we tend to be too extensive in 
treatment, that is, to say too little about 
too much: for example, the plan to study 
“all the arts of eight countries during the 
year” should be cut to the single art of a 
single country; or to a certain period of a 
given art; or to a few of the major artists. 
The art studied should be that for which 
illustrative material is available; and it 
must be not left dangling, but brought into 
connection with the rest of our thinking. 

Second, we have entirely too much rep- 
etition of “appreciation.” Appreciation is 
likely to go nowhere: ten per cent for be- 
ginners (out of the whole program) is 
enough; a better aim would be for five or 
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two or no per cent. Twenty per cent is 
too, too much. 

Our third difficulty (which may seem to 
be in our nature, but is not that really) is 
perhaps an occupational bias. We are in- 
clined to choose over-feminine subject 
matter — glass, silver, china, or table 
arrangement — and in general, to ap- 
proach art as decoration. The war has 
stopped this temporarily, but we should 
all do our best to prevent its coming back; 
for the quest for decoration only is an 
educational sin. Art is not decoration, but 
structure; and structure follows function. 


Our strength 


The branches are enormously skilled in 
community projects, dextrous in their 
handling and impersonal in their judg- 
ment. They bridge the gulf between the 
expert and the layman in art. One of their 
functions in relation to subject matter in 
the arts is now emerging as they provide 
increasingly clear and useful accounts of 
their methods of branch extension. 


Our best procedure 


Experience over five years indicates 
that the project affords the best start for 
the art program in the average branch. It 
requires a coordination of the individual 
proficiencies to be attained only through 
one’s own imagination, mind and hands, 
study and practical doing; and for the 
group as a whole, since a certain far- 
sightedness must be acquired, growth goes 
beyond the elementary level. 

The study courses are laid out formally 
on different levels of difficulty, and may be 
the preferred approach. (See the fly-leaf of 
“Branch Art Reports 1942-1943,” and the 
booklet, AAUW Publications.) It is more 
realistic to find an aim and proceed toward 
it with study courses parallel with the 
progressive stages of accomplishment. 


Review of your art program, 1939-1944 


This is the second half of reviewing na- 
tional aims, finding out how they have 
worked in your situation. For appraisal, 
it is only necessary to list in continuous 
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columns what the branch has done each 
year, under the headings, “literature,” 
“painting,” “theatre,” and so on, allow- 
ing for the three phases of study, prac- 
ticum, and community projects, carefully 
excluding everything which should not be 
counted as art. This will show at a glance 
the record of the whole five-year period. 

Then begin to test the tabulation with 
searching questions: 


Did we give to each subject undertaken a 
minimum of eight hours in the year? Less than 
this amount of time may be a beginning, but 
ordinarily should not be counted in the art 
program. 

Does the record clearly prove that the work 
belongs to AAUW? Does it live up to the 
“university” implications in our name? 

Was the branch arts chairman chosen be- 
cause of her educational qualifications or ex- 
perience, with preference for the individual 
with formal training whenever that was pos- 
sible? 

Have we always had a budget? study ma- 
terial? records? continuity? 

Are we missing out on important issues be- 
cause we plan an inflexible schedule too far 
ahead? Or, contrariwise, is our program too 
much of an emergency affair allowing no time 
for effective construction? 

What has been our proportion of passive 
listening? Is it a reasonable amount? Did we 
execute any tangible project? If so, did we 
lead it beyond the most elementary level? 

Did we give some proportion to the intangi- 
ble? 

Did we study enough to get new ideas, and 
the benefit of other people’s experience? Or is 
our thinking done out of what works in our 
circle? 

Have we members who are perceptibly 
growing in knowledge and experience? 

What is our civie result? 

Does our program represent reasonable 
progress away from the notional preference of a 
few toward the reasoned plans of the group? 

In the last analysis, have we been following 
paths which will lead to some social useful- 
ness? 

What recommendations are in order for the 
future? 


The evaluation of the program on these 
and other points which will be suggested 
by the local situation, will clarify the 
vision of the future if it is written out and 
brought to the serious attention of the 
branch. 
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National arts 

As a part of post-war planning we 
should hope for and try to bring it about 
that the temperament of the United 
States should incline to search for the 
meaning behind the fact; that the col- 
lective mind come nearer to wisdom and 
understanding. Any prospect for such a 
change in the social consciousness will 
depend most of all upon the arts. What 
events and what authors are going to hold 
up the mirror to us after this war? 

The art for the next generation will be 
made, for the most part, by those who 
have come through the war. What they 
learned during this period will determine 
their comment —in all the arts — for 
post-war society. 

We should have great eagerness for 
what they are going to say. And we should 
not let it come to pass that those most 
widely known shall be so by commercial 
success in the movies or on the air. If that 
is not to be the case, then innumerable 


local and college ventures in art must be 
supported. 

Again, it is possible that after the war 
proposals will be made for some kind of 
national undertaking like the Federal 
Arts Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration (without the relief features). 

What does the branch know about the 
accomplishment of that art agency which 
reached into every part of the country? 
What, artistically speaking, were its best 
features? What part had it in the discov- 
ery and training of artists now known 
nationally, regionally, or by states? What 
tangible results did the project leave? 
What became of its products? 

There are impending days of modified 
city and regional planning, art education 
in the schools, the possible founding of 
museums and art centers, the continuance 
of international education. 

The way to prepare for the new cycle is 
by continued study of current social issues 
and of all the aspects of the arts. 


Economic and Legal Status of Women 


We will promote the fuller use of womanpower — 


I. By furthering general understanding of the work of women. 


Women have always worked and have always been producers. What the Industrial Age did 
was to make many of them do their traditional work in factories instead of in the homes. A 
few generations back our foremothers spun and wove and sewed all the clothing. They cured 
the meat; prepared all the food; and even dipped their candles. When these chores were taken 
over by the factories, the home unit became largely a consuming unit. The husband’s wages 
now had to buy all that his wife had formerly made. . . . Why do women work? Largely for 


the same reasors that men do. 


Study of the historical development of 
women’s work, of the changing character 
of women’s contribution to the economic 
support of the family, and of the current 
employment pattern and problems of 
women, has been carried on within the 
AAUW for many years. Presumably many 
branches are well grounded in a knowl- 
edge of these subjects. 

But the public at large has little con- 
ception of the long and continuous history 
of women’s economic contributions. 


— Mrs. Paul Douglas 


With the limitless wartime needs for 
manpower and womanpower, restrictions 
and discriminations against employment 
of women have been dropped. Women’s 
“place” has become the whole world of 
work. Now, however, as groups in govern- 
ment, industry, and labor concentrate on 
plans for post-war employment, there are 
signs that some in these groups are en- 
visioning again a narrowing of women’s 
“place,” are counting upon a “return of 
women to the home” to solve many em- 
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ployment problems after the war. At this 
juncture the AAUW can contribute to 
more intelligent attitudes by spreading 
understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of women’s employment outside the 
home, of the fact that it is literally and 
economically impossible for employed 
women generally to “return to the home,” 
of the right of women, as of men, to be 
employed according to their abilities, to 
choose what they will do. 

Also, because a large section of public 
opinion regards the present widespread 
employment of women as a threat to the 
home and holds working women largely 
responsible for the “juvenile delinquency ” 
so much in the news, AAUW needs in ad- 
dition to explain the relation between em- 
ployment rights of women and the needs 
of the home, showing that these do not 
conflict, and analyzing the various inter- 
locking factors involved. 

Because the present increased oppor- 
tunities for women in all kinds of wartime 
work in the United States, and women’s 
advances here toward equal pay and equal 
participation in public affairs, are part of 
a worldwide advance in the progress of 
women, the AAUW should complete the 
picture of ““women at work — now and 
always” by sketching the background of 
related global developments. 


Through study 


If the branch has not had a background 
of study on the historical development of 
women’s gainful employment and on pres- 
ent related problems, the Status of Women 
Committee can very appropriately plan a 
study program to be undertaken by the 
committee itself, or by a few members of 
the committee, or by a larger group, which 
may be open to other women also. It 
would help if the committee encouraged 
even a few individuals to pursue the sub- 
ject and become thoroughly informed, so 
that they might serve as resource persons 
who would offer information and advice 


when needed. 
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Considerable reference material will be 
found in your file of AAUW Journa.s. 
These articles, among others, will be use- 
ful: “Women in the Nation’s Economy,” 
by Bertha M. Nienburg, April 1939 issue; 
“Women’s Wartime Employment,” by 
Louise Stitt, April 1942 issue. 

On the historical development of wom- 
en’s work, its transfer from home to 
“outside,” many standard books and 
pamphlets provide material, for example: 
Angels and Amazons, by Inez-Haynes 
Irwin (Doubleday, Doran, 1934); Women 
in the Economy of the U. S. A. (Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 1937 
pamphlet). Others will be suggested by 
AAUW Headquarters on request. 

An excellent new 1944 bulletin, which 
relates the pre-war employment of women 
to their wartime and post-war employ- 
ment, is A Preview as to Women Workers in 
Transition from War to Peace, by Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon, Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C. (single copies free from the 
Women’s Bureau). 

For information on ‘“‘ Employment 
Rights of Women and the Needs of the 
Home,” send to AAUW Headquarters for 
a three-page mimeographed 1943 state- 
ment of this title, free of charge. 

On worldwide advances in the progress 
of women, consult current newspapers and 
magazines. For instance, the Christian 
Science Monitor for May 3, 1944, carried 
an article by Mary Hornaday on “‘ Women 
Making World-Wide Gains.” The New 
York Times has printed numerous reports 
on women’s progress in England; these 
may be located through the New York 
Times Index. For more exhaustive (and 
very interesting) treatment of the status, 
difficulties, and advances of women in 
England, read Mainly for Men, by Ethel 
M. Wood (Gollantz, London, 1943, about 
90 cents a copy) and The Lesser Half by 
Vera Douie (Women’s Publicity Planning 
Association, London, 1943, about 45 cents 
a copy), both of which may be ordered 
through the Holliday Bookshop, 49 East 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Through branch meetings 


The study should be tied into the 
branch program by having the study 
committee assume responsibility for one 
branch meeting at least. The committee 
might prepare a panel discussion, each one 
of its members presenting one phase of the 
subject. Or a principal speaker on the 
current employment of women might be 
secured locally, possibly from the War 
Manpower Commission, the Employment 
Service, industry or business, with another 
principal speaker, possibly from a local 


college or university, presenting the long. 
time picture of women’s economic contri- 
bution over the years, followed by partici- 
pants drawn from the branch or com. 
mittee membership presenting aspects of 
the subject, and concluding with the 
chairman of the study committee, who 
would emphasize the points to be carried 
over into public opinion and action. 

To add to public understanding, the 
branch meeting may be opened to the 
public or planned as a public forum. The 
press and radio may be used to win the at- 
tention of a wider audience. 


II. By planning now for women’s post-war employment. 


Government and industry must not assume that all women can be treated as a reserve group 
during war only, nor should those who wish to stay in the labor market be accused of taking 
men’s jobs. The right of the individual woman to work must be recognized and provided for, 
just as is the right of the individual man to work. 
— Women’s Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission; 
approved by the AAUW Board of Directors. 


In industrial, business, agricultural, 
labor, and government circles, plans for 
post-war “full employment” are the order 
of the day. Every effort is to be made to 
create an economy of abundance, with 
mass employment. Women’s organiza- 
tions, including especially the AAUW, 
should participate in these plans to repre- 
sent women’s interests in post-war em- 


ployment. 


Through study 


Through a branch meeting or through 
a study committee, a branch will find it 
vital to inform itself on current planning 
for post-war employment. These are ques- 
tions to be answered: 


What are some of the major groups planning 
post-war employment, and upon what points 
do they in general agree? What figures do they 
set as to the number of persons who must be 
provided with employment after the war, and 
how many of these are to be women? What 
factors will share in determining how far 
women will remain in employment? 

What are the planners counting on in num- 
bers of women who will leave the labor market 


and “return to the home”? Does this accord 
with the belief and views of women advisers’ 

What facts and principles are stressed by 
women’s groups concerned with these prob- 
lems? Are women and women’s groups takings 
sufficiently active part in planning for post-war 
“full employment” for all men and women 
who want to work and are capable of working? 
What can women’s organizations do about it? 


Read the editorial on “Women’s In- 
terest in Post-War Economic Issues” in 
the Spring 1944 AAUW Journat, pages 
162-164. 

A major reference on these questions 
is the new pamphlet issued in May 194 
by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart: 
ment of Labor, A Preview as to Wome 
Workers in Transition from War to Peac 
(single copies free from the Women’s Bu- 
reau). 

For further details on employmeat 
problems, consult the May 1944 AAUW 
publication, “War and Post-War Em 
ployment in the United States,” the Social 
Studies Contemporary America Series No. 
4, price 25 cents from AAUW Headquat- 
ters. 
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For a wealth of quotations and refer- 
ences on trends in women’s work and on 
prospects for the future, order from 
AAUW Headquarters the October 1943 
bulletin on “Food for Thought and Dis- 
cussion on Women in the Post-War 
World” (20 cents a copy) and its June 
1944 supplement (20 cents a copy). 


Through action 


Some people maintain that there is little 
evidence that women have been aroused 
to the necessity of safeguarding their 
post-war right to work. 

A good place for women to begin to 
show that they are aroused is in the local 
community. The Committee for Economic 
Development, an outstanding post-war 
planning group organized by business men 
and aided by economists and federal 
agencies, is organizing local CED’s which 
invite the cooperation of all groups in the 
community, including women’s organi- 
zations, to plan now for post-war full 
employment in the local area. An AAUW 
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branch officer or chairman should seek an 
interview with the local CED representa- 
tive to learn how the AAUW branch may 
cooperate. As an active participant, the 
AAUW will represent and uphold wom- 
en’s employment interests, helping to plan 
creatively for local post-war employment 
opportunities. 

If no local post-war planning committee 
has yet been organized, the AAUW should 
encourage its formation, discussing the 
subject with local organizations, including 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Retail 
Merchants Association, etc., and other 
women’s organizations. The national Com- 
mittee on Economic Development may be 
addressed for information at Room 3311, 
U. S. Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Further activity may take the form of 
published articles and public meetings 
which broadcast the facts on women’s 
need for a share in post-war employment, 
and on women’s readiness to cooperate 
now in planning creatively for post-war 
employment. 


III. By increasing women’s responsibility for the conduct of affairs. 


What have women citizens done or failed to do that they are not even thought of when posi- 
tions of high responsibility are assigned? Is their world going to be reorganized without their 


counsel?” 


That women should accept responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of affairs, should 
render service to society in accordance 
with their training and ability, and that 
qualified women should be recognized and 
supported for posts of responsibility has 
long been a theory and a practice em- 
phasized in the AAUW status of women 
program. Making wartime and post-war 
use of womanpower includes using compe- 
tent women as heads of agencies and 
members of policy-making boards and 
commissions, and as delegates and ad- 
visers to international conferences. 

The White House Conference of June 
14, 1944, on “How Women May Share in 
Post-War Policy-Making,” which the 
AAUW helped to organize, has served to 


— Anne O'Hare McCormick 


focus the attention and efforts of women’s 
organizations on the necessity of vigorous 
action to further the appointment or 
election of qualified women to responsible 
positions in the conduct of public affairs. 


Through study 


A study committee within a branch can 
collect significant information about the 
degree to which women share responsibil- 
ity for the conduct of affairs, locally, in 
the state, and on a national basis. It would 
be well to include lists of selected local 
agencies, boards, and commissions, both 
private and public (e.g., school boards, 
city councils, county boards), with facts 
on the numbers of men and women among 
the members and top administrative 
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officers. Similar information for selected 
national and international bodies should 
be assembled and studied. Note should be 
made of a few of these positions upon 
which, because of circumstances, the 
nature of the duties, etc., effort might be 
first concentrated for the appointment or 
election of competent women. Study 
should be made of the qualifications 
needed, of methods of selection, election, 
or appointment. 

The committee should also study prac- 
tical methods of participating and suc- 
ceeding in local politics, for there are 
many lessons which must be learned if 
college women are to make themselves in- 
fluential in the government of their com- 
munities. One of the AAUW state work- 
shop meetings this spring emphasized 
that women should become active in lo- 
cal politics — that here they could do 
much to “clean up” politics and by 
participating in local caucuses could ma- 
terially influence a choice of able candi- 
dates. The group recommended adoption 
by state and local AAUW units of a defi- 
nite policy in favor of making politics a 
more respected, honorable, and attractive 
field for social service; and support of this 
policy by specific study of the means for 
implementing it, and concerted efforts to 
secure the appointment and election of 
properly qualified women. 

For background, send for the AAUW re- 
port, “Women on Governing Boards” 
(free). See also, “From Present to Fu- 
ture,” Winter 1943 AAUW Journat, 
pages 82-83, and “News of University 
Women,” Spring 1944 JouRNAL, pages 
165-166. 

Practical pointers on how an AAUW 
branch may meet local political situations 
in supporting a candidate are given in the 
account of “How Poughkeepsie Helped 
Take the School Board Out of Politics,” 
Fall 1943 AAUW Journat, pages 55-56. 

Useful information is given in the new 
“Political Handbook for Women” by 
Eve Garrette (Doubleday, Doran, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, N. Y., July 
1944, $2.00). 
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Material relative to the inclusion of 
qualified women in national and inter- 
national councils appears frequently in 
current newspapers and magazines. News 
items and articles clipped and filed will be 
useful for reference. The article in the 
April 1944 Reader’s Digest by Eleanor 
Roosevelt on women delegates to inter- 
national conferences is well worth reading. 
Use published accounts of the June 14, 
1944, White House conference of women 
leaders dealing with the same subject. 
Refer to material in this JouRNAL, and to 
the July 1944 General Director’s Letter for 
an AAUW report of this conference and 
for additional references. 


Through action 


Following up the report by the study 
committee, the branch may agree to sup- 
port for a certain post a woman of known 
ability. A campaign may be undertaken 
by the branch as a unit or through mem- 
bers as individuals; local circumstances 
will guide the procedure to be followed. 
The importance of working to place quali- 
fied women in local positions should be 
emphasized, as a necessary preliminary 
to recognition on national boards. 

It is important to begin locally, but the 
process is also a two-way one, for the ap- 
pointment of an able woman to a national 
board serves as an inspiration and en- 
couragement to other women to become 
active at home in their own communities. 

Branches and members may support 
women of proved competence for ap- 
pointment to posts of national prominence 
when they learn of the opportunity to do 
so from AAUW Headquarters or in other 
ways. Letters of recommendations may 
then be written to the officials concerned. 
Branches may well inform themselves 
about local women who have marked com- 
petence in special fields and other quali- 
ties which would make them effective in 
national leadership positions, and propose 
the names of such women to the AAUW 
Status of Women Committee at Head- 
quarters, to be part of a roster from which 
recommendations may be made. 
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IV. By supporting policies we approve and opposing discriminations against women. 


So much one man can do, 
That does both act and know. 


Policies approved by the 1941 AAUW 
national Convention at Cincinnati are 
these: 


Resolution: “‘ Women in a democracy should 
have opportunity to participate fully in the 
intellectual, social, economic, and _ political 
life of the nation according to their abilities as 
persons without restriction because of sex or 
marital status.” 

Legislative Item 13: “Opposition to dis- 
crimination in employment on the basis of sex 
or marital status.” 

Legislative Item 14: “Continued support of 
the principle of equality for women; continua- 
tion of work to achieve equality without im- 
pairing social efforts to safeguard the health, 
safety, and economic welfare of women work- 
ers; and continued opposition to the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment to the Constitution 
as a method of obtaining equality.” 

Legislative Item 15: “Adequate support to 
ensure the maintenance and expansion of the 
work of the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor.” 


Under these policies, branch study and 
action, concentrated in the Committees on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
and the Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram, may be largely directed along the 
following lines: 


Through opposition to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment 


Every member of the AAUW should be 
informed on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, its history, and the reasons why 
AAUW has opposed the proposed amend- 
ment. This is a live question at the present 
time. Read the article on the subject in the 
Fall 1943 AAUW Journau. Send to 
AAUW Headquarters for additional ma- 
terial, some of it free, the rest of it costing 
not more than 15 cents altogether. For ac- 
tion, follow the suggestions in the March 
10, 1944, General Director’s Letter, pages 


51-52, 


— Andrew Marvel, 1620-1678 
Through support of specific proposals 


From time to time specific legislation is 
proposed nationally which involves the 
principle of equal opportunities for women 
or of equal acceptance by women of re- 
sponsibilities. When the Association takes 
a stand in support of such legislation — in 
accordance with Item 14 above, and on 
vote of the national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women and of 
the national Committee on Legislative 
Program — branches can contribute to 
the success of the legislation by spreading 
information about it, creating public opin- 
ion, and writing or talking to the legisla- 
tors concerned. 

In each case chairmen will receive sug- 
gestions for action through the General 
Director’s Letter or the JouRNAL or through 
special mailed notices. 


Through action to remove discriminations 


There exist within many states legal 
discriminations against women which the 
AAUW, on a state or local basis, guided 
by the principles of Item 13 and Item 14 
above, will wish to combat. These may re- 
late to property rights, inheritance, cus- 
tody of children, a married woman’s power 
to make contracts, jury service by women, 
etc. 

A widespread discrimination needing to 
be attacked with vigor wherever it is found 
consists of the regulation barring married 
women as teachers. Many branches are 
now working to remove bars against mar- 
ried women as teachers, but many more 
need to enlist in the fight. Now is a stra- 
tegic time to seek elimination of this 
barrier. AAUW Headquarters will supply 
references on the issue if these are re- 
quested. 
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Fellowships 


We will encourage gifted women scholars to prepare for positions 
of responsibility and leadership in the intellectual world — 


I. By fostering appreciation of the values of scholarly work and the need to encourage 


women in pursuing it. 


Our motive is not sympathy for girls who would like to study a little more; it is to offer an 
additional incentive to gifted women to become the guides and examples of the younger stu- 
dents, and to enable the few who are capable of doing the hardest kind of intellectual work, to 


aid in the long task of wresting knowledge from nature. 


War pressures have set a premium on 
quick returns and technological advances; 
at such a time we are in danger of forget- 
ting spiritual and intellectual values, the 
need for patient pursuit of truth, and the 
contribution to society that is made through 
the judgment and perspective and disci- 
pline of the scholar. As the spotlight turns 
on women welders and engineers and 
pilots, we need to remind ourselves and 
others of the value of women’s contribu- 
tions in the world of the intellect. 


Through the branch meeting 


The branch meeting on fellowships is 
not simply the curtain-raiser for the fel- 
lowship contribution; it is an opprotunity 
to present the philosophy which underlies 
the AAUW fellowship program. 

It is well to begin with people’s imme- 
diate interest — war service. There is a 
fascinating story in the varied and often 
unexpected ways in which former AAUW 
fellows have contributed to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Highlights could be pre- 
sented by a single speaker; or several 
members could tell of war work of the 
fellows in fields with which they are 
familiar. 

From war work, lead into discussion of 
the policies of selecting the fellows. How 
are fellows chosen? How have the policies 
of selection stood the test of war? Will 
they continue to be applicable? 

And lastly, AAUW fellowships and the 
future. What of the fellows now preparing 
themselves for leadership in the post-war 
world? What do we want their contribu- 


— First Fellowship Committee, 1889 


tion to be? What fields are they working 
in? Have we changed our requirements? 
Will needs be less in the period before us? 
What of fellowships in the international 
picture? 

A bibliography and suggestions for a 
program of this type may be secured from 
AAUW Headquarters. 

Such a meeting presupposes some ac- 
quaintance with the AAUW fellowship 
program. If that is over-optimistic, it may 
be well to begin with facts about the fel- 
lowship program itself: how it is set up, its 
aims, what has been accomplished, what 
is planned. This kind of meeting (or per- 
haps a part of a meeting) calls for ingenu- 
ity. To insure a lively presentation, a dra- 
matic skit, dialogue, “fellowship quiz,” 
“‘true-false questionnaire,” mock broad- 
cast, or impersonation of the Awards 
Committee can be made entertaining and 
painlesslyinformative — particularly with 
the aid of the creative writing group. 
Again, suggestions and materials may be 
secured from national Headquarters. 

Thoughtfully developed, the discussion 
of the fellowship program will deepen 
awareness of the contribution of creative 
scholarship to our modern world. 


Through publicity 


The fellowship meeting, the announce 
ment of fellowship awards, a fellowship 
benefit, all give opportunities for calling 
attention to the objectives of the fellow- 
ship fund. Any newspaper publicity 0 
fellowships should include some explana 
tion of the purpose of the fund. 
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II. By contributing to fellowships. a. 
For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. — Matthew 6:21 


Each branch is asked to give some con- The means of raising the branch fund 
tribution, large or small, for fellowships. will be decided by the branch itself. One 
The value of the fellowship contribution is state president summed up the approach 
not simply a matter of dollars and cents. to money-raising in her annual report: 
Contributions coming from all the branches “The emphasis seems to have been on 
mean an Association that is united in its bringing fellowship awareness to the 
support of the things of the mind, and in _ branch rather than on methods of money 
its conviction that women should have a_ raising. . . . The total contribution ex- 
full share in intellectual endeavor. ceeded that of last year by nearly $400.” 


In All Fields 


We will encourage a rational, objective, and understanding 
approach to racial and minority problems in this country — 


Prejudice is being down on what you’re not up on. — Anonymous 


Inquiries are coming to national Head- verse cultures to American life. For ex- 
quarters from branches concerned over ample, folk arts of immigrant groups have 
the dangers of cleavages between groups _ been presented; dance festivals have been 
in our democracy — cleavages th»t have organized featuring the dances of many 
been aggravated by the war. The uational nations; encouragement has been given to 
Association has not developed any or- Indian crafts and to Mexican handwork; 
ganized program devoted to the problems the African sculpture exhibit has been 
of minority and racial groups. These prob- extremely popular. 
lems cut across all fields of the AAUW Beginnings through specific branch in- 
program, and vary greatly from commu- __ terests such as these can make an appre- 
nity to community. The appropriate ap-_ ciable contribution toward better under- 
proach for an AAUW branch will depend _ standing and better attitudes in the com- 
on the local situation and on the resources munity. Such projects follow the familiar 
of the branch membership in background AAUW pattern: study to inform ourselves, 
of previous study and experience, and in public education, leadership in commu- 
leadership. nity projects. 

Individual branches have already ex- All branches will recognize the obliga- 
pressed their concern over racial and mi- tion which rests on women who are college 
nority problems in various ways. For graduates to contribute to a rational ap- 
example, there have been meetings or proach to problems of racial and minority 
study groups on such topics as education groups. We are all aware that racial cleav- 
for children of Mexican immigrants, con- ages in this country have grown deeper, 
ditions in Japanese relocation centers, that racial feeling is more charged with 
Negro housing, and education for Negroes. emotion. The hope for opposing this dan- 
Studies of living conditions of migrants, gerous trend lies first of all in study, in 
made by branches during the depression, cultivating the attitude of objectivity, the 
were another evidence of the sense of scientific approach, together with a 
responsibility toward minority groups. thoughtful analysis of the implications of 
Through the arts, AAUW branches have democracy in relation to racial problems, 
cultivated appreciation of the gifts of di- This every branch can undertake. 
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Program and Membership 


We will strengthen AA UW as an instrument for “practical educational work” 
in meeting the problems of war and preparing for the problems of peace — 


The American Association of University Women has also been intelligently active in pro- 


moting education, both among its own members and in institutions. . 


. . As in any nation. 


wide body, local leaders and groups can sometimes do silly things which tend to cast a gleam of 
sardonic humor over the doings of the whole, but the balance of accomplishment would seem 
to be heavily in its favor. It is the most “high-brow”’ of all our women’s organizations, and 


perhaps not wholly unaware of the fact. 


— James Truslow Adams, in Frontiers of American Culture 


Perhaps “high-brow” is hardly the 
name we would have picked for it. What 
members of AAUW are aware of is their 
obligation, as women who have benefited 
so richly from opportunities in higher 
education, to use their training’ for the 
public good, repaying in kind some of the 
educational benefits they have received. 
“Practical educational work” was the 
phrase used by the founders to state the 
Association’s purpose, and it remains the 


touchstone of the AAUW program today. 

Through the AAUW, more than 70,000 
women college graduates are united for 
work in education, for the use of educa- 
tion as a means of mecting their respons- 
bilities as citizens. Their contribution will 
be in proportion to their unity in further- 
ing this common purpose. First it is essen- 
tial that all members see clearly how that 
purpose is expressed in the role of the As- 
sociation today. 


I. By clearly defining the distinctive service the AAUW can render today, in the light of its 


purpose, its history and resources. 


Through the branch meeting 

At one of the early branch meetings, a 
review of the Association’s history and 
present program should be presented. 
Members old and new will find a fascinat- 
ing story in the account of the pioneering 
of the Association in these past sixty 
years. Few members know how often the 
Association has been ahead of the time in 
its thinking and activities. And to many, 
the story of what the Association is doing 
now in the national organization, in the 
state divisions, and in its more than 900 
local groups, will be news. 

Early history may be gleaned from The 
History of the AAUW, 1881-1931, by 
Marion Talbot and Lois K. M. Rosen- 
berry ($2.00 from national Headquarters). 
The program today and the current pic- 


ture of the Association may be presented 
by using recent numbers of the JouRNAL, 
particularly this issue and the Workshop 
Number for 1943; the General Director's 
Letter; the booklet, The AAUW, What It 
Is and What It Does; and the leaflet, You 
Will Want to Join. Casting the program in 
dramatic form, selecting an old and a new 
member for a question-and-answer dia- 
logue, or using some such device as “In- 
formation Please” (available from AAUW 
Headquarters), will help to enliven such 
meeting. But the object of the meeting 
shoul.’ not be lost from sight, — to guide 
the branch in making its own plans, not 
as “‘just another woman’s club,” but as4 
unit in an organization devoted to 1m 
proving education, and using the tools of 
education for the public good. 
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IT. By undertaking constructive programs devoted to essentials and employing the best 


capacities of the membership. 


This is the problem of the branch board: 
To be content with nothing less than a 
constructive balanced program that car- 
ries out the Association’s objectives as an 
educational organization, and gives mem- 
bers opportunities to use their abilities 


ITT. By increasing membership. 


Increasing AAUW membership is not 
simply a matter of local concern. The 
larger the membership, the stronger the 
influence of the Association. In the period 
of strain and complexities and confusion 
that lies before us, there will be need of all 
the influence that can be mustered in 
behalf of intelligent idealism. One specific 
and practical way to begin building for 
the post-war world we want is to increase 
AAUW membership, so that the Associa- 
tion may become a stronger force in behalf 
of “education itself, the opportunities 
open to the educated, and the contribu- 
tion of the educated to society.” 

In spite of gasoline rationing, maidless 
households, and added volunteer activi- 
ties; AAUW membership increased in 
1943-44. Partly this was due to a certain 
amount of settling down — geographically 
and in the organization of our time — to 
the tasks of war. More attention to ar- 


and training on a high level. By holding 
to this purpose, and eliminating the trivial 
and unessential, AAUW branches are dim- 
ming that “gleam of sardonic humor,” 
and steadily increasing the weight of real 
achievement. 


ranging membership transfers, and syste- 
matic efforts to get in touch with new- 
comers who are eligible, have also helped 
to swell branch rolls. But the reports from 
branch presidents indicate that the most 
important factor in building up branch 
membership has been the strong branch 
program — not simply the program of 
branch meetings, but a combined, bal- 
anced program of study, meetings, and 
study-based activities to meet today’s 
needs. 

With the sacrifices of our men in combat 
never absent from their thoughts, Amer- 
ican women are earnestly asking how their 
own individual efforts may be made to 
count in building a community, a nation, 
a world, worthy of the terrible price that is 
being paid. 

When the branch program answers that 
question, the busiest women find time for 
membership. 


SUMMER JOURNAL DELAYED 


To our dismay, this issue of the Journal has been held up by a 
series of unprecedented delays, due chiefly to gaps in the Head- 
quarters staff and manpower shortage at the press. We had 
expected to have this material in your hands by midsummer, and 
we deeply regret the circumstances which have made that impos- 
sible. We hope that, in spite of the delay, the suggestions given in 
this Workshop Number may still prove helpful in shaping branch 
programs which will be a practical contribution to the realization 


of AAUW ideals. 


Because of the lateness of this number, the Fall Journal will be 


issued the first of November. 


— The Editor 





‘When the Women Get Going —” 


Some Observations of a State Legislative Chairman 


By Carou Smart MERRITT 


ON’T you pass on to AAUW members 
spool of what you have learned 
about legislation and legislators — and 
about the average AAUW member and 
legislative activity —in the years that 
you have been state legislative chair- 
man?” 

When this question came to me from 
the editor of the JourNAL, I was at a loss 
to know how to answer. Then I recalled 
a discussion which took place in a certain 
branch out in the state some months ago. 
The occasion was an informal luncheon 
preceding an afternoon program where I 
was to speak on important issues pending 
in Congress. About the table were grouped 
a dozen key women, several of whom were 
active in other organizations as well. The 
conversation centered on the effective- 
ness, if any, of women’s influence on 
legislation and the ways and means of 
exerting it. The questions that came from 
those women certainly called forth much 
of “what I had learned” through my 
legislative work for the Wisconsin AAUW 
state division and as a member of the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council of the 
state. 

The first question was one that is often 
asked: “Are there not activities other 
than legislation, such as problems of re- 
search, the placing of women in important 
positions, the raising of funds for fellow- 
ships, to which we in AAUW should con- 
fine our efforts?” 

Help came from several of the group in 
formulating this answer: “Work along 
such lines is certainly essential — not for 
@ moment to be underestimated. But to 
gather information and do nothing di- 
rectly with it seems to place a load of 


guilt upon our shoulders, particularly 
now when the pattern of the world to 
come is being woven, every thread of it, 
directly or indirectly, by legislation. Noth- 
ing else approaches it in importance at 
this time, since the entire political, 
economic, and social future of America, if 
not of the world, is being formed from day 
to day. An organization such as ours, with 
its trained minds, has no other justifiable 
alternative than to bend every effort to- 
ward making that future a stable and 
promising one.” 

“Granting all this,” said someone, 
“what can we do about it? Legislation so 
often seems to be at the mercy of pressure 
groups, blocs, and special interests that 
the average citizen stands little chance of 
exerting any real influence on most 
issues.” 


My rrienp had a point there. We 
women in the Women’s Joint Legislative 
Council had evidence of that in the last 
session of the State Legislature, when we 
worked so valiantly for the lowering of the 
tax on oleomargarine, only to find our- 
selves up against a stone wall; and, on the 
national level, I recalled AAUW’s persist- 
ent and sustained effort to preserve grade 
labeling. But to admit to the supremacy 
in the long run of special interests and 
blocs over those who are devoted to the 
interests of the general public is, it seems 
to me, to lose faith in the essential truth 
that there are more people who want the 
interests of the whole served than there 
are who want those of a few served. 
What we must ask ourselves is, “‘ Who 
will run this country, and for whose bene- 
fit?” The answer to that seems evident: 
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“We must unite the informed, public- 
spirited citizens; we must help to en- 
lighten the others; we must awake the 
lethargic, and combat the blocs and 
special interest groups. That is where you 
and I come in; that is why we mustn’t 
submit to mental frustration on this 
point. It is not too optimistic to say that 
we can make real headway in seeing that 
our government, by and large, is run by 
enough men of statesmanlike caliber to 
insure legislation in the public interest.” 


Bor what can AAUW do? It seems 
such a hopeless task!” 

“*Fortunately,” I answered, “it is not 
necessary to work alone. There are several 
other organizations with legislative pro- 
grams quite similar to our own doing 
valiant work in legislation. There are, 
too, many individuals, unaffiliated, who 
love their country more than they do 
special interests. We, however, whose 
training and relative security make us 
doubly responsible, must help lead the 
way, must stimulate others to active 
participation in government and legisla- 
tion.” 

“As to these important measures up 
now in Congress, I don’t really have 
enough time to find out what is back of 
them,” said one busy member. “First 
there is one bill; then another; then 
amendments are added. I simply can’t 
find time to keep them all straight in my 
mind.” 

With that excuse I’m afraid I had scant 
sympathy. I pointed out that right at her 
elbow were the recent JOURNALS, each 
with illuminating articles on current 
issues, and here at mine were the General 
Director's Letters which explained the 
bills, with amendments, if any, pending in 
Congress. I mentioned, too, the legisla- 
tive study kits available at Headquarters 
for those who wanted more detailed in- 
formation. We should be informed on 
these important issues, all of which have 
been a part of our program, in one form 
or another, over a period of months or 
years. Completely new issues never have 
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been thrust upon us for immediate action 
without full information having been sent 
out or at least made available at national 
Headquarters. If we have failed to inform 
ourselves, we should remedy that at once. 

“True, we cannot make a thorough 
study of all important legislative measures 
at one time, but we can begin by taking 
one or two each year, studying them 
sufficiently so that we can pass on the 
information to others. For instance, I 
know you, in this branch, have made an 
intensive study of foreign affairs; you 
have reached certain conclusions as a 
result of it. Now is the time to let your 
elected representatives know how you 
feel they should vote on measures relating 
to such issues. It has been evident for some 
time now that the problem of further 
extension of social security will have to be 
faced. It is none too soon to begin making 
a study of that. Then there is the ever 
present problem of curbing inflation, with 
all its implications. Right now the exten- 
sion of the Price Control Act needs our 
attention. There is a wealth of material 
on both subjects available at Head- 
quarters. 

“You do not,” I added, “need to be 
experts on these issues. To demand that 
we become authorities on each measure 
before we act is to provide us with all too 
handy an alibi for doing nothing. To be 
certain of the general direction in which 
the legislation points, to know that it is in 
line with the Legislative Program — 
which all of us have had a share in formu- 
lating — and to take advantage of the 
wise national leadership is all that is 
necessary to prepare us to act.” 


To AcT, you say! Do you mean that we 
should try to exert some influence on our 
elected representatives? But how?” 
“After all,” I said, “‘you’re the people 
back home to whom your elected rep- 


resentatives must answer, and whose 
votes will decide their re-election. You 
must learn to become active rather than 
passive constituents.” I pointed out how 
on the state level by contact with their 
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legislators through interviews, letters, and 
telegrams they could give invaluable help 
to the Women’s Joint Legislative Council. 
I told them of the good bills we had 
helped to pass and the bad ones we had 
helped to kill in the last session of the 
State Legislature. There were the fine 
educational bills, such as the minimum 
wage, allowance for sick leave, provision 
for continuing contract, all for the benefit 
of teachers, which were passed. A bill 
providing for much larger high school aid 
became law. I mentioned different bills 
which would have sabotaged good laws 
now on the statutes relating to pure food, 
to the children’s code, and to the reor- 
ganization of school districts. Unanimous 
disapproval of these bills by the Council, 
coupled with the valiant and persistent 
efforts of its various members, had been 
instrumental in saving these laws .from 
partial nullification. 

I told of the effectiveness of those 
women from out in the state who felt the 
issues so strongly that they put timidity 
behind them and spoke, many of them for 
the first time, at committee hearings. 
Their sincerity often won the hearts of 
the legislators, and I feel they had more 
weight than those of us who appeared 
more frequently. 


Do THESE legislators, then, really listen 
to you when you appear at those hearings, 
or do they just tolerate you through 
courtesy?” 

To the first part of that question I quite 
honestly could say, “Yes, most of them 
do, providing we are informed, brief, and 
to the point. Some newly elected legisla- 
tors, it is true, do appear only to tolerate 
us at first; but before too long we know 
they speak of us as ‘those women,’ the 
tone of their voice indicating whether 
they regard us as friends or enemies. They 
no longer are indifferent. 

“I have,” I went on, “one precious 
incident that proves to me that we at 
times have been a force to be reckoned 
with. It had to do with a shrewd and 
cagey ex-state-Senator whose political 
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philosophy had too often been at variance 
with our own. I caught him at a time 
when he was in a mood to be honest with 
me, since he was on his way out to the 
high seas, a newly commissioned lieuten- 
ant, forever through, or so he thought, 
with politics. The conversation occurred 
after a particularly trying day at the 
Capitol, as I accidentally encountered 
him, dapper in his new uniform, and 
mellow in mood. ‘Lieutenant,’ (he loved 
that) ‘do you think we women ever make 
a real dent on our legislators — that is, 
enough to influence their decisions after 
the Hearings?’ 

“He paused a moment as he watched 
the ashes accumulate at the tip of his 
expensive cigar. ‘Well, I'd say that many 
times it’s that much wasted effort, for 
sometimes the boys know beforehand 
just about how it is all likely to be settled. 
But [ll say this much: there are times 
when the women all gang together and 
come down on us like a ton of bricks, with 
letters and telegrams from back home 
arriving in batches, that they do turn the 
tide. Yes, when the women really get go- 
ing they are terrific!’ In dark moments,” 
I added, “the memory of that statement 
gives me a good deal of courage.” 

I recalled another conversation I had 
with a state Senator for whom I have the 
greatest respect. I was prodding him re- 
garding a certain pernicious plank in his 
party’s political platform. His response, as 
usual, was honest. He admitted that he 
wasn’t proud of it, as it was more or less 
a vote-catcher. I remarked that I had 
understood he was not in favor of it. He 
brightened at that, saying, “You know 
it is a good thing for us legislators that 
you women watch our records. It lifts the 
morale of those who really aim to serve 
the public’s interest. Keep it up! Nothing 
is more deadly to our growth than lack of 
public interest.” That is another remark 
I cherish. 

Then, there was that pink-cheeked, 
mellow-eyed legislator who, despite his 
benignant expression, was too often a 
thorn in our flesh, particularly when civil 





service bills were up. I shall never forget 
the smile that lit up his face when he 
found that for once “those women” were 
on “his side of the fence.” 

“Tt’s not too much to say,” I con- 
cluded, “‘that they do listen to us and 
that we have some warm friends among 
the legislators. For instance, there is the 
assemblyman, not even from my own dis- 
trict, who made for me a complete tabula- 
tion of the voting record of all legislators 
on those bills AAUW was following. With 
this I was prepared to answer queries on 
this subject by branch chairmen at the 
annual state conventions. That was friend- 
ship put to a real test!” 


Bor in regard to national legislation — 
isn’t the problem there quite different? 
We are so far removed from our repre- 
sentatives; our opportunities for personal 
contact are so few, and letters seem so 
ineffective.” 

“It seems to me,” I answered, “that 
there has been a good deal said lately 
about those who represent us in Congress 
going back home to get the pulse of the 
nation. We are all a part of the blood 
stream that determines the pulse. Surely 
some of us can manage to be among those 
interviewed. Our letters at any rate will 
not be entirely ignored. Bear in mind that 
these men usually want to be re-elected 
and that each of us has at least one vote 
that will count.” 

“Do interviews do any real good? Aren’t 
representatives inclined to agree with 
whatever one says, or else evade the 
issue?” 

Everyone chimed in on that point. It 
was generally agreed that even interviews 
with men of this type are beneficial just 
for the record; for such men naturally 
want to be continued in office. 

“What about it, though, when you 
know they have an entirely different slant 
on things? Is it worth going to the trouble 
of interviewing them?” 

At that I recalled a certain hot day last 
August when a sweet-voiced secretary to 
one of the Senators asked me if I would 
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come in for an interview that afternoon. 
Weeks before, I had mentioned to one of 
the gentleman’s friends that I would like 
to talk with the Senator when he was in 
town. After making careful memoranda, 
noting how he had voted on certain bills, I 
realized that there were many instances in 
which we had seen eye to eye. However, I 
had no illusions as to how sharply we 
would disagree on at least one issue. 


Tae memory of that interview will al- 
ways remain with me. Rapidly I men- 
tioned our satisfaction with his stand on 
certain measures, questioned him on 
others pending, noting that on most of 
these his attitude was similar to ours, 

“But,” I said — 

“Yes, but,” said he, looking me ear- 
nestly and squarely in the eye, “I know 
what you are going to say now!” 

Throwing discretion to the winds, I 
told him of our stand on the issue in ques- 
tion, and why we believed he was wrong 
in his. With complete candor he stated his 
case. For an hour and a half we argued 
back and forth. I didn’t convince him, I 
know, but he listened attentively as I 
pointed out what seemed to us the nar- 
rowness of his viewpoint. Not for an in- 
stant did he evade the question, or display 
impatience. 

As I finished my story, there came this 
question: “But do you think you accom- 
plished anything in that interview?” 

“Perhaps not much. There did appear 
later on a statement by the Senator that 
he had found the ‘folks back home’ think- 
ing more seriously on national issues than 
ever before. I extracted a crumb of com- 
fort from that. Just recently I notice he 
voted for UNRRA — at least a step in the 
right direction!” 

The discussion then turned on how, 
when election time comes around, one was 
to know for whom to vote. 

The answer to that seemed clear: 
“Watch the voting record of your elected 
representatives on all those issues you 
consider important. The printing of roll 
calls by the press has made it fairly easy 
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for us ‘to keep books on the boys.’ I have 
always hoped,” I added, “that the time 
would come when each branch would ap- 
point some member to do just that. It is 
an interesting process, getting the measure 
of your men.' If letters are written to them 
before and after the vote you will find 
yourself getting real dividends. If you feel 
a politician should be replaced by a 
statesman, then efforts should be made to 
get such a man into the primaries. We 
have several new faces in Congress this 
past year who will admit their indebted- 
ness to the women’s vote. If you have 
watched their record you will find it has 
been good. Never forget, though, that it is 
always possible to help the old ones grow 
in stature. It has been done.” 

“Do you find any of them voting what 
we would call ‘right’ on most issues?” 

‘Naturally not too many, though I can 
think of some who almost never disap- 
point us. If you find your representative’s 
‘batting average’ is high, let him know 
you appreciate his record.” 


Two final questions came up as we pre- 
pared to leave: The first: ““Do you ac- 
tually believe that if we really get to work, 
even a few of us, we can help to bring 
about an improvement in government and 
in the type of legislation passed?” 
‘Most assuredly I do. Begin right now 
to inform yourself on measures of the 
greatest importance at the moment. Help 
to enlighten others by working when pos- 
sible with other organizations. Contact 
your representatives now and before elec- 
tion. Talk with new candidates in the 
summer on the most important issues. For 
these read your General Director’s Letter 


? Significant Roll Calls of the 78th Congress: The 
House (10 cents); The Senate (5 cents), available 
from National League of Women Voters, 736 Jack- 
son Place, Washington 6, D. C. A Roll Call of the 
House and the Senate (with explanation of each 
bill), The New Republic, Part Two, May 8, 1944, pp. 
647-654. 
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(subscription to this is but $1.00 a year), 
and the Journat. You will never be 
caught napping if you do!” 


To tHe question, “Isn’t it almost too big 
a task to hope to accomplish?” I admitted 
to moments of pessimism, especially now, 
when, with the sands of time running out, 
the political conflict appears so sharp. 
When one remembers at what terrible cost 
one more chance to carve out a better 
world is being won, how could one help 
but despair! “At such a time,” I added, 
“T find myself saying: ‘Line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little, there 
a little’ — this is what will bring results 
in the end! If only, as Eveline Burns so 
aptly put it at the Cincinnati Convention, 
‘we would look upon our government as 
our business, and not think of the govern- 
ment as it and they’! 

“This then,” I concluded, “is the chal- 
lenge. If we accept it we can face those of 
our loved ones who return from ‘over 
there’ and ‘down under.’ To them we 
can say, ‘ You and those who have paid the 
greater price have won the military vic- 
tory: we are determined that it shall 
assure a good world for you and your 
children’s children. In working for this we 
have found a cure for our fears in your 
absence, a solace in our grief for those who 
will not return.’ ” 

Thus ran the course of our conversation 
that pleasant winter afternoon of early 
1944. It keeps running through my mind, 
for we are facing a crucial period when 
there will be no rest for those in the war 
areas, and certainly should be none for us 
on the home front. An election, the im- 
portance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated, is coming up in the fall. Those who 
will represent us in Congress the next few 
years will have, quite literally, the future 
welfare of us all in their hands. It behooves 
us, as AAUW members, to ask ourselves, 
“What can I do about it?” And then — to 
translate our answer into action! 





EDITORIALS 


News of University Women 


In view of the efforts that women’s or- 
ganizations are now exerting to have 
qualified women included among United 
States delegates and advisers to inter- 
national conferences, it is a special pleas- 
ure to note that Dean C. Mildred Thomp- 
son of Vassar College was appointed by 
Secretary of State Hull as a member of the 
United States delegation to the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education held 
in London in April. Miss Thompson was 
the only woman member of the delegation 
of six. The conference considered plans for 
the formation of an international educa- 
tion organization to help reconstruct the 
school systems of occupied Europe and 
China and to raise educational standards 
in the post-war world. 

The United States delegation to another 
international conference, the International 
Labor Conference held in Philadelphia in 
April, was headed by a woman, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins. The other 
official U. S. Government delegate was 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah. Those 
who are eager to see women contribute to 
national and international councils in a 
major way will find satisfaction in know- 
ing that Senator Thomas, in reporting to 
the Senate, spoke of Miss Perkins’ part in 
the conference in these words, as quoted 
in the Congressional Record of May 31, 
1944, page A2864: 

Miss Frances Perkins, as head of the United 
States delegation, and chairman of its most 
important committee, performed a difficult 
task in a way which won admiration from all. 
Her vigor and skill in negotiation commanded 
respect; her personal charm and humor brought 
her the affection of all delegates. The Interna- 


tional Labor Organization owes much to her 
vitality and forcefulness. 


Each delegation to the ILO confer- 


ence had advisers. Mrs. Margaret Chase 
Smith, Congresswoman from Maine, and 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, special assistant 
to the U. S. Ambassador in London, were 
the two women attending as advisers for 
this country; Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, As- 
sistant Director, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, was 
substitute adviser; Miss Florence Calvert 
Thorne, Director of Research, American 
Federation of Labor, was a workers dele- 
gate adviser. 

Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Henry C. Sherman, who 
returns to Columbia University to resume 
his duties as professor of chemistry. Dr. 
Stiebeling came to the Bureau of Home 
Economics in 1930. For many years she 
headed the work in food economics. The 
techniques she has helped to develop for 
making food consumption surveys, study- 
ing food habits, appraising the adequacy 
of the diets of groups of people, and setting 
up practical nutritional goals in terms of 
everyday foods, are being widely used not 
only in the United States but abroad. 

In September 1942 Dr. Stiebeling was 
appointed assistant chief of the Bureau. 
In 1943 she was granted the Borden Award 
for her contributions to the knowledge of 
dietary habits in the United States. 

As United States representative, Dr. 
Stiebeling in 1937 attended the meeting 
of national nutrition committees held 
under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva. In 1938 she was again at 
Geneva as a member of the health section 
of the League. In 1939 she attended a 
League meeting on nutrition at Buenos 
Aires. In 1943 she was a member of the 
technical group at the United Nations 
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Conference on Food and Agriculture at 
Hot Springs, Virginia. 

Dr. Stiebeling received her B.S., M.A., 
and Ph.D. degrees at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She is a member of the Washington, 
D. C., Branch of the AAUW. 

Another member of the Washington, 
D. C., Branch, Miss Ruth O’Brien, who 
is Chief of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, received on 
May 31 from George Washington Uni- 
versity an Alumni Award for Achieve- 
ment in Consumers Problems. Miss 
O’Brien has done outstanding and pioneer 
work in applying science to consumers’ 
problems in the field of textiles and cloth- 
ing. She is at present a member of the 
Committee for Civilian Policy of the War 
Production Board. 

Important new assignments have been 
given lately to a number of university 
women in the Women’s Army Corps. 

For the first time in history, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth has a woman instructor. 
Major Mary S. Bell of the General Staff 
Corps, WAC, began her new duties in 
April, instructing student officers on staff 
functions, particularly those pertaining 
to personnel and Army administration. 
Major Bell formerly was WAC director 
for the 7th Service Command, Omaha. 
She joined the WAC in 1942 and was a 
member of the first officer candidate class 
at Fort Des Moines. Before entering the 
service, she was dean of women at Coe 
College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and was 
active in the AAUW, being at one time 
Iowa state chairman on economic and 
legal status of women. 

In April Major Florence Catharine Jep- 
son of Atlanta, Georgia, arrived in London 
to serve as assistant military attaché at 
the American Embassy, the first woman 
to serve in this capacity. Major Jepson is 
a graduate of Agnes Scott College. Her 
firsts WAC assignment was with the per- 
sonnel division of WAC headquarters in 
Washington. She was promoted to captain 
in December 1942, and to major in August 
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1943. For the last two months she was on 
the executive staff of Brigadier General 
R. B. Reynolds, director of the military 
personnel division. 

Lieutenant Colonel Mary-Agnes Brown, 
a member of the Washington, D. C., 
Branch, left in March to go by plane to 
the South Pacific, one of a group of five 
WAC officers to make arrangements for 
the establishment of WAC installations in 
that area. Lieut. Col. Brown is now WAC 
staff director for the Southwest Pacific 
theatre of operations. At the time of her 
enlistment in the WAC, August 1942, she 
was employed in the solicitor’s office of the 
Veterans Administration. She was presi- 
dent of the Women’s Bar Association in 
Washington in 1941-42. 

The only woman commandant of a 
WAC Training Center to date is Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Elizabeth Strayhorne, 
commandant of the Third WAC Training 
Center at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. Lieut. 
Col. Strayhorne is a member of the 
Nashville, Tennessee, Branch of the 
AAUW and is on leave from the teaching 
staff of the Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. When the AAUW Southeast Cen- 
tral Regional Conference was held at 
Chattanooga April 22-23 of this year, 
those present attended a review of the 
Women’s Army Corps at Fort Oglethorpe 
in honor of Lieutenant Colonel Stray- 
horne’s installation as commandant. 

Dr. Margaret Justin, AAUW Vice-Pres- 
ident for the Southwest Central Region, 
has been named a member of the Educa- 
tional Planning Commission for Kansas. 
The commission’s purpose is to plan for 
post-war education in the state; it will 
attempt correlations with the state Indus- 
trial Planning Commission and Agricul- 
tural Planning Commission. 

The Post-War Planning Commission of 
Winfield, Kansas, has three women on 
its Subcommittee on Cultural Interests. 
Two of these, Alma Brown and E. Marie 
Burdette, are associate members of the 
Winfield Branch. No other women are 
on the Commission. 












A description of the program of the 
Winfield Post-War Planning Commission 
indicates opportunities that may exist for 
contributions by college women. Doubt- 
less the pattern of local planning commis- 
sions will be somewhat similar in many 
communities. The program as reported 
includes: 


construction in the public works, the institu- 
tional, and private ownership categories; a 
work-pile of planned purchases and planned 
work; agricultural planning; oil production and 
processing; cultural planning; and industrial 
development. These and other phases such as 
housing and aviation are all in the general 
plan. If the plans are to be carried out, the 
Commission must be able to stimulate every 
individual and every organization ... to a 
working assignment in the planning and in the 
implementation of the plans. 


The Fort Wayne, Indiana, AAUW 
Branch joined recently with other or- 
ganizations in Fort Wayne in celebrating 
an honor that came to one of its citizens, 
Miss Virginia Kinnaird, a member of the 
branch, in being elected president of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association, an 
organization of 40,000 men and women 
teachers and administrators. 

AAUW Headquarters has had occasion, 
in reports relative to women on boards, 
to draw attention to the infrequency with 
which women assume leadership in the 
various state teachers associations com- 
posed of both men and women, but with 
women predominating in the membership. 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker said in the spring of 1944, 
in talking with an AAUW member, that 
women can hope for more recognition on 
national boards and commissions when 
they become more influential within or- 
ganizations that have both men and 
women members. The Commissioner ob- 
served that organizations which he invites 
to send representatives to conferences on 
policies practically always send men as 
representatives. His experience as a local 
superintendent of schools made him ap- 
preciate the valuable contribution women 
can make in local communities as members 


of school boards. To this we should add 
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the valuable contributions which women 
can make in leadership positions in state 
teachers associations. 

Miss Virginia Kinnaird has held various 
offices in the Fort Wayne Branch of 
AAUW, and has been instrumental in the 
plans for and the conduct of the nursery 
school sponsored by the branch. For the 
last three years she has been secretary of 
the AAUW Indiana State Division. She 
has served for some years on the Indiana 
State Board of Education — a post which 
is in itself a notable recognition of ability. 
Furthermore, as the April 1944 Bulletin 
of the AAUW Indiana Division states, 
Miss Kinnaird has announced herself for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, subject to the state Republican party 
convention in June. 

Miss Mary H. Donlon, a director of the 
New York City Branch of AAUW and 
member of its Status of Women Commit- 
tee, has been appointed by Governor 
Dewey as chairman of the New York 
State Industrial Board at $8,500 a year. 
The industrial board is being reorganized, 
with the membership increased from five 
to ten, and Miss Donlon is designated for 
a full six-year term. 

Miss Donlon is a partner in the law 
firm of Burke and Burke, at 72 Wall 
Street, a graduate of the College of Law, 
Cornell University, 1920, and a trustee of 
Cornell University. She is a member of the 
executive committee of the State Republi- 
can Committee and a delegate-at-large to 
the national convention. 


F. V. S. 


Margaret E. Maltby, Pioneer 


Many members of AAUW were deeply 
moved by the news of the death of Mar- 
garet E. Maltby on May 3, at the age of 
33. 

Dr. Maltby was a pioneer in advancing 
the higher education of women, — by her 
own example and achievements, by her 
teaching, and by her work as member and 
chairman of the Association’s Committee 
on Fellowship Awards. 
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She was a graduate of Oberlin College 
in 1882, and received the M.A. from 
Oberlin and the B.S. from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1891. 
After four years of teaching physics at 
Wellesley College, she enrolled at the 
University of Géttingen, on a fellowship 
from MIT, and received the Ph.D. degree 
from Géttingen in 1895, — the first 
woman to receive the Ph.D. degree with 
physics as a major subject from any 
German university. The following year, 
as European Fellow of this Association, 
she remained for another year of research 
at Géttingen University. Later she be- 
came research assistant to the president 
of the German Physikalisch-Technische 
Reichsanstalt — a positior. which afforded 
unusual opportunities for research and was 
quite unique, since Dr. Maltby was the 
only woman to work there at the time. 

Returning to the United States, she 
taught at Clark University and in 1900 
came to Barnard College, to remain there 
until she retired in 1931 after twenty- 
eight years as administrative head of the 
Department of Physics. An outstanding 
teacher, her great regret was that teaching 
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and administrative duties left little op- 
portunity for research. One of the courses 
she gave shortly before her retirement was 
on the physical basis of music and musical 
instruments, believed to have been the 
first such course. 

Dr. Maltby’s contribution to the AAUW 
was no less distinguished than her profes- 
sional career. During her service as mem- 
ber of the Fellowship Awards Committee, 
and as its chairman from 1913 to 1924, 
policies and standards were established 
which still govern the awards. The sound 
basis for selections and the procedures 
which were clearly defined under her 
chairmanship are in large measure re- 
sponsible for the distinction that attaches 
to AAUW fellowships today. Her history 
of the fellowships, 1888-1929, with vitae of 
the fellows, furnished an invaluable record 
of forty years of this great project. 

In 1926 the AAUW established the 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, “to show 
its appreciation of what Miss Maltby had 
contributed in time and strength and dis- 
criminating judgment through the seven- 
teen years of her connection with the 
committee.” 


Typists, Stenographers, Clerks Wanted 
in Washington, D. C. 


Information on clerical positions in the Federal Government is set 
forth in an illustrated pamphlet entitled “‘ Washington Needs You,” re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Women’s organiza- 
tions are urged to write to the Civil Service Commission, Washington 
25, D. C., for copies of this pamphlet and Announcement No. 327, for 
presenting at meetings and posting on bulletin boards. Individuals 
interested in federal clerical work should get Announcement No. 327 
and Form 4000-ABC at the nearest post office or directly from the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Navy Department has an especially urgent need for clerks, 
typists, and stenographers. Women who qualify may be immediately 
appointed as Navy civilian employees and may be retained for a period 
of service at a Naval Field Station or transferred directly to Washing- 
ton, with first-class transportation paid in both instances. Navy-in- 


spected housing is guaranteed. 
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White House Conference, June 14 


June 14, 1944, stands as a milestone in 
women’s progress toward active and full 
participation in public affairs. On that day 
there gathered at the White House in 
Washington two hundred women to confer 
on How Women May Share in Post-War 
Policy-Making. The meeting was called 
by leaders of four groups in recognition of 
recent appeals from women leaders every- 
where that qualified women take a proper 
place in national and international coun- 
cils. Mrs. Roosevelt has urged this often, 
notably in an article in the April 1944 
Reader’s Digest on “Women at the Peace 
Conference.”” AAUW leaders have carried 
the message unceasingly. 

Attendance at the June 14 conference 
was limited to two hundred women, about 
half of them representing approximately 
seventy-five women’s non-partisan na- 
tional organizations. The call to the con- 
ference was signed by Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, Director of Field Service of the 
National Education Association, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, General Director of the 
AAUW, Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, President 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Roosevelt opened and closed the 
conference, which was presided over by 
Miss Williams. The keynote address on 
Women’s Responsibility in World Affairs 
was given by Mrs. Lucy Somerville Ho- 
worth. (See page 195.) For the morning 
session the main topic was Women’s Ex- 
perience on Recent International Coun- 
cils; six women who had been official dele- 
gates reported their conference contribu- 
tions. In the afternoon, views of future 
opportunities in national and international 
policy-making were given by Assistant 
Secretary of State G. Howland Shaw, by 
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Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and by Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Rohde, former Ambassador 
to Denmark. Throughout the conference 
each federal department had one or more 
official observers present. 

During the concluding business session, 
the conference adopted a blank form 
which women will fill out in reecommend- 
ing qualified women for appointment as 
official delegates, official advisers, tech- 
nical advisers, or staff members to inter- 
national conferences or as members of 
national policy-making bodies. The rec- 
ommendations are to be sent before 
September first to Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A continuation committee 
consisting of Miss Williams, Dr. McHale, 
Dr. Maffett, Mrs. Dickinson, Miss Eliza- 
beth Christman, executive secretary of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, and Mrs. Charles W. Sewell of 
the Associated Women of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was appointed 
to receive the recommendations and from 
them to compile a roster of qualified 
women in various fields which the com- 
mittee will present to the federal depart- 
ments so that appointing officers may 
have before them information on women 
highly qualified in each field. This will 
prevent the future offering of the excuse 
by appointing officers that they did not 
know of any qualified women. 


Changes in the Headquarters Staff 


The AAUW staff suffered a second 
serious loss this spring when Dr. Esther 
Cole Franklin, Associate in Social Studies, 
resigned in May to go to the OPA as 
Consumer Relations Adviser to the Price 
Administrator. The AAUW at least has 
the satisfaction of knowing that herservice 
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on the OPA staff in that capacity means 
that consumer interests will have the able 
representation in OPA councils that has 
long been needed. 

Dr. Franklin came to the AAUW in 
1937, when the social studies program 
was in its infancy. Her enthusiasm, good 
judgment, and wide knowledge, her skill 
in the preparation of materials and success 
in transmitting inspiration through per- 
sonal contact and correspondence have 
been in large measure responsible for 
developing the social studies program into 
one of the most substantial, vital, and 
constructive phases of AAUW work. Par- 
ticularly Dr. Franklin contributed to the 
program of study and activity which has 
given AAUW its acknowledged place of 
leadership in the consumer field, and 
enabled the Association nationally and 
locally to contribute notably to civilian 
wartime programs. Interest in social wel- 
fare has been broadened to include such 
fundamental issues as the extension of 
social security, as well as all sorts of local 
activities for better welfare services; and 
labor standards, housing, community plan- 
ning and other economic and social prob- 
lems have been subjects of study and 
often of community activities. This in- 
terest and understanding developed with 
Dr. Franklin’s guidance now means not 
only a stronger home front in prosecution 
of the war, but also a basis for approach- 
ing the difficult problems of the post-war 
economy. 

The chairman of the Social Studies 
Committee commented in her report at 
ihe April Board meeting on the commit- 
tee’s pride in Dr. Franklin’s achievement: 

Her judgment is sought on a wide range of 
subjects, and she occupies a place of acknowl- 
edged leadership in the many conferences, 
committees and meetings in which she partic- 
ipates. She has to give attention to incredibly 
varied inquiries and requests from the 
branches, and never fails to put the necessary 
thought or research into meeting their prob- 
lems. 

The achievements of AAUW in the Social 
Studies field are, in major part, the fruit of the 
outstanding ability and unceasing effort of the 
Associate in Social Studies, 





Dr. Maxine Sweezy (Mrs. William J. 
Woolston) has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Franklin. Dr. Sweezy comes to the 
Association from the Office of Economic 
Programs of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, where she has held the post 
of area adviser since October 1942. Born 
in El Dorado Springs, Missouri, she at- 
tended Stanford University, receiving 
the B.A. in 1933 and the M.A. in 1934, 
She has studied at the London School of 
Economics, and received the Ph.D. at 
Radcliffe in 1940. 

Dr. Sweezy has been instructor in 
economics at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Tufts, Wellesley, and Simmons; she was 
assistant professor at Vassar, 1941-42, 
and had charge of the Vassar community 
field survey in the summer of 1941. For 
some months she served as section chief, 
Civilian Requirements and Rationing, Re- 
search Division, OPA. 

Dr. Sweezy’s experience with war 
agencies and in teaching will be partic- 
ularly applicable in developing the AAUW 
social studies program in this period of 
transition. The courses she has taught 
include Consumer Problems, Social Sys- 
tems, Statistics, American Economic His- 
tory, European Economic History, and 
Fiscal Policy. She is co-author of Economic 
Program for American Democracy (1938), 
and author of The Structure of the Nazi 
Economy (Harvard University Press, 
1941), and of articles on economic sub- 
jects published in various periodicals. 

We are also happy to announce that the 
post of Associate in International Educa- 
tion has been filled. Dr. Brunauer, who is 
now with the State Department, is suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, al- 
ready known to AAUW as vice-chairman 
of the national Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Dr. Reid comes to us from Bryn Mawr 
College, where she was lecturer in political 
science for five years, replacing Dr. Fen- 
wick. She had previously been associate 
professor of government at the University 
of Buffalo, and during her fourteen years 
there had given courses in American Dip- 
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lomacy, Conduct of Foreign Relations, 
International Law, International Organ- 
ization, Modern Governments, History of 
Political Thought, and Contemporary 
Political Thought. International law and 
diplomacy are her special field; in 1933 
she lectured at the Hague Academy of 
International Law. She is author of In- 
ternational Servitudes (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932), and Life of William 
Evarts (in collaboration with Claude 
Bowers), American Secretaries of State, 
Volume VII, 1927. She has frequently 
published articles and given addresses and 
broadcasts on international subjects. She 
is at present the only woman member of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Society for International Law. 

Dr. Reid was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
of American parents resident abroad, and 
spent her childhood in England and the 
Continent. As holder of the Penfield 
Fellowship in International Law and Belles 
Lettres, 1926-1928, she studied and trav- 
eled abroad. 

She is a graduate of Vassar College, 
1922, received the M.A. degree from Rad- 
cliffe College in 1924, and the Ph.D. in 
1933. 

Dr. Reid knows AAUW from both the 
local and the national viewpoint. She has 
been active in branch work in Buffalo and 
Philadelphia; as vice-chairman of the 
national Committee on International Re- 
lations she has also served on the Legisla- 
tive Program Committee and has fre- 
quently represented the AAUW in work 
with other groups. 

The Association is fortunate in securing 
two new staff members so exceptionally 
well equipped in background, education, 
and experience. 


The Question of a Convention 


The national AAUW Board of Directors 
met in Washington, April 13-15. Action 
was taken by the Board on a number of 
important subjects. 

The need for an AAUW convention was 
discussed, and the members of the Board 
Were unanimous in voting that a national 
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convention be arranged at the earliest 
possible moment. The Board does not 
wish to disregard the government’s plea 
that all non-essential travel be eliminated; 
but the AAUW is rendering valuable 
service in promoting the war and in post- 
war planning, and it is only through a 
national convention that action can be 
authorized on some of the very important 
current issues in the AAUW fields of 
interest. 

An election of officers is also becoming 
increasingly imperative. By 1945, three- 
fourths of the elected officers on the 
national Board will be ineligible for re- 
election. 

It is hoped that by fall it may be 
possible to plan a convention for the 
following spring. 


Convention Nominating Committee 


The Convention Nominating Committee 
is considering names for nominations for 
national offices which must be filled when 
the Association holds a national con- 
vention. The committee will welcome 
suggestions. Names should be submitted 
to the chairman of the committee, ac- 
companied by full information on the 
training and experience (particularly in 
AAUW) of the person recommended. The 
Convention Nominating Committee con- 
sists of — 


Dr. Irma E. Voigt, chairman, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio 


Mrs. Lawrence Steefel, 2808 River Road 
West, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dr. Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, 
Virginia 

Miss Emma Hyde, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


Mrs. Burnham Finney, 48 Turnstall 
Road, Westchester, New York 


The national By-laws (Article VIII, 
Section 4a) provide that “All officers shall 
be elected for a term of two years and shall 
be eligible for re-election for two succeed- 
ing terms only.” 

Accordingly, terms of all national officers 
expire in 1945. In the absence of a con- 
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vention in 1943, there was no opportunity 
for elections, and all national officers at 
that time have remained in office. By 
1945 only these four will be eligible for 
re-election: 


President : ; 

Northeast Central Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent ; ; 

Southeast Central Regional Vice-Presi- 
dent 

Rocky Mountain Regional Vice-President 


Committee Appointments 


The following committee appointments 
have been made by the Board of Directors: 


Legislative Program: Mrs. Robert D. Glasgow, 
Albany, New York, Legislative Chairman 
of the New York State Division; ap- 
pointed as one of the two state legislative 
chairmen specified for membership on the 
committee. 


Membership and Standards: Dr. Blanche Henry 
Clark, Dean of Women, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of Dr. Jessie H. Humphries, Texas 
State College for Women. 


Fellowship Awards: Dr. Hope Hibbard, pro- 
fessor of zoology, Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, chairman. 


Convention Nominating: 

Miss Emma Hyde, Manhattan, Kansas, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mrs. Maurice Alden, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Dr. Mabel Whiteside, Randolph-Macon 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Dr. 
Bessie Randolph, president, Hollins Col- 
lege, Virginia. (Dr. Randolph’s resigna- 
tion was necessitated by the fact that she 
had accepted the chairmanship of the 
Legislative Program Committee, thereby 
becoming a member of the Board of 
Directors. It is the established policy that 
a member of the Board shall not serve on 
the Convention Nominating Committee.) 


Reconstituted Fellowship Endow- 
ment Committee 


An important step in fellowship organi- 
zation was taken at the April Board 
meeting. Heretofore the national Fellow- 
ship Endowment Committee has consisted 
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of the chairman and the nine Regional 
Vice-Presidents, with the President and 
General Director, ex officio. It was felt 
that the fellowship program would be 
strengthened by setting up a smaller 
committee, similar to other national com- 
mittees, which would concentrate on fel- 
lowship problems. Accordingly, the Board 
voted that the Fellowship Endowment 
Committee be reconstituted, with a chair- 
man and from four to six members, one of 
whom shall be the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards. The Re- 
gional Vice-Presidents will continue to be 
closely concerned with the fellowship pro- 
gram as regional officers and Board mem- 
bers. It was felt, however, that at this 
stage in the fellowship program, when 
units are completing their fellowship en- 
dowments and new needs are emerging 
because of changing world conditions, a 
committee was needed which would have 
fellowships as its sole AAUW responsi- 
bility. 


Party Plank on Equal 
Opportunities 


The Board of Directors at its meeting 
in April approved Association support of 
the following proposed plank for incor- 
poration in the 1944 platforms of the two 
major political parties: 

Job opportunities in the post-war world 
must be open to men and women alike, with- 
out discrimination in rate of pay because of 
sex. Merit, regardless of sex, should be the 
basis for employment. Jobs should be filled by 
those best qualified by ability, training, and 
experience, with due consideration given to 
men and women of our armed services. 


A number of other women’s national 
organizations are also supporting the pro- 
posed plank. 

A memorandum was sent on May 26 by 
AAUW Headquarters to the Board of 
Directors, state presidents, state chairmen 
of Committees on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women and on Legislation, state 
publicity chairmen, and members of the 
national Committees on Status of Women 
and on Legislation suggesting that they 














take such action as seemed desirable to 
secure publicity and to contact, in their 
states, party delegates to both party 
conventions, urging support of the plank. 


Legislative Commitments 


In order to clarify the responsibilities of 
branches and state divisions toward the 
national Legislative Program, the Board 
of Directors approved a revised statement 
on the subject in the Working Rules of 
the Committee on Legislative Program, 
as follows: 


State Divisions and branches will be in- 
formed of the progress of active bills. They 
are urged to take action in support of the 
legislative program, but are not obligated to 
do so. However, since legislative items are 
adopted by general action of the Association, 
no state division or branch may take action in 
opposition to such action. 


Our War Relief Becomes Reconstruc- 
tion Aid 


To keep step with world developments, 
the AAUW War Relief Committee has 
been renamed the Reconstruction Aid 
Committee, and the Board of Directors 
has authorized the committee to add to 
its membership. 

The Board has also approved the use of 
some of the War Relief Funds to finance 
the training of foreign students in the 
United States in subjects useful for the 
rebuilding of their countries. Details of 
this program of assistance will be worked 
out by the committee with the advice of 
government agencies, and presented to the 
Board at a later meeting. 


Women’s Action Committee for Vic- 
tory and Lasting Peace 

The AAUW, by vote of the Board of 
Directors, is continuing its membership 
in the Women’s Action Committee for 


Victory and Lasting Peace for the year 
1944-45, 


AAUW Joins Canadian-American 
Group 


The AAUW, by vote of the Board of 
Directors, has been added to the list of 
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national organizations cooperating in the 
Canadian-American Women’s Committee 
on International Relations. The commit- 
tee encourages contacts between the 
women of Canada and the United States 
and distributes material to promote better 
understanding. 


Vassar Scholarship Award 


Marjorie Morse Crunden (Mrs. Allan 
B. Crunden) of the Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Branch was chosen to hold AAUW’s 
1944 Summer Scholarship at the Vassar 
Institute for Family and Community 
Living. Mrs. Crunden received her A.B. 
from Wellesley College in 1934 and has 
a Master of Nursing degree from Yale 
University and a Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University. Her experience 
has included Assistantship in Nursing 
Education at Columbia, and responsibility 
as night nurse in charge of the youngest 
group of children at the Vassar Institute 
of Euthenics in the summer of 1938. 

Mrs. Crunden will be education chair- 
man of the Montclair Branch Evening 
Group next year. She looks forward to 
furthering community developments re- 
lated to child care. 

Mrs. Crunden’s husband is a physician, 
now a flight surgeon in the Army. She is 
planning to enroll their two children, aged 
three and one-half and two years, in the 
Institute. 

Dr. Evelyn Carrington, professor of 
psychology at the Texas State College for 
Women and a member of the Denton, 
Texas, Branch was elected first alternate. 
Miss Eunice Hall, critic teacher at Wil- 
liam and Mary College and a member of 
the Williamsburg, Virginia, Branch is the 
second alternate. 


The Thomas Bill 


Many letters have come to AAUW 
Headquarters from AAUW branches and 
state divisions asking about the status of 
the Thomas Bill, $.1130, known as the 
War-Area Child-Care Act. 

The bill at this writing (June 15) is still 
before the House Committee on Education 
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as reported in the Spring JouRNAL. 
Meanwhile the Federal Works Agency has 
received new appropriations “for the 
unlimited emergency” with the organiza- 
tion of new projects limited to the period 
ending June 30, 1945. 

What can AAUW do? The next steps 
that can be taken are those which indi- 
vidual members can best take. They can 
make sure that legislators representing 
their local communities understand local 
needs in the way of services for children. 
They can call attention to the Thomas 
Bill as representing sound principles both 
of community services and of federal- 
state relations. This legislation was de- 
signed for war areas during a war emer- 
gency but it can point the way to peace- 
time legislation needed within states and 
to a desirable pattern of federal assistance 
to states when such assistance is needed. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship 


The Southeast Central Region, at the 
regional meeting in Chattanooga in April, 
voted to name its fellowship for Martha 
Catching Enochs, of the Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, Branch, — a choice which will be 
welcomed by the many AAUW members 
who know Miss Enochs through her serv- 
ice to the AAUW as Director of the 
Southeast Central Section from 1933 to 
1941, and now as member of the national 
Social Studies Committee. She has also 
served as fellowship chairman for Missis- 
sippi, and was a charter member of the 


Southern Association of College Women 
in that state. In her region she is known 
for untiring efforts in behalf of education 
and of various civic activities. She has just 
completed twelve years of service as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning in Mississippi. 

But the story of Miss Enochs’ achieve- 
ments is not adequately told in the naming 
of offices she has held. Perhaps her most 
distinctive service has been her quiet 
influence and example in undertaking 
responsibility for bettering conditions 
about her, and her interest in education as 
the chief means by which progress can 
be made. 

Miss Enochs is a graduate of Goucher 
College. 


New Branches 


Cauirorni1A — Alhambra-San Gabriel 
Kentucky — Northern Kentucky 
MaryLANnpb — Silver Spring 
MicuHiGaAn — Grosse Pointe 

Nevapa — The Capital 

New Mexico — Deming 

Utrau — Provo 

West Vircinia — Barbour 


Fellowship Picture to Come 


A full report of the splendid support 
given to fellowships this past year could 
not be given as this JouRNAL went to 
press. Contributions received and goals 
achieved will be reported in the fall 
JOURNAL, 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Beautiful, Fully Equipped professional theatre seating 600. Actively Professional! 
Staff, Full Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, voice deve!opment, etc. Daily Acting 
Schedule. Radio — over local station. Students accepted for Special Classes. 


THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY BY TRAIN. LESS TIME 
THAN BY SUBWAY FROM CROWDED, UPTOWN AREA. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


Nationwide tour 


of Barrie's 


PETER PAN 


October 1944 to June 1945, 


Reserve dates now. 


THESE DELIGHTFUL PERFORMANCES RAISE FELLOWSHIP FUNDS. 


Dept. U, WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, White Plains, New York 
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RANTS of fifteen fellowships totaling $22,- 
G 750, for advanced research by women 
scholars, were made by the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women for 1944-45. These 
grants, with two exceptions, are for $1500. 

Four of the awards are for studies in Amer- 
ican literature and history. Dr. JEANNETTE P. 
NicHoLs, historian of Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, will use the Vassie James ITill Fellow- 
ship given by the Southwest Central Unit, to 
complete a book on the international monetary 
diplomacy of the United States, particularly 
with reference to silver. Dr. Nichols will give 
the history of the attempts of the United 
States to get cooperation from other govern- 
ments in efforts to stabilize the value of our 
money —a subject which is particularly 
significant now, when Treasury and State 
Department officials are engaged in another 
such effort, and on a much wider scale than 
ever before. 

Dr. Nichols has published a number of 
articles on American financial history. On the 
fellowship she will travel to various parts of 
the country to gather further materials for her 
book. Her writings, several of them published 
with Professor R. F. Nichols as co-author, in- 
clude History of Alaska, Growth of American 
Democracy, Twentieth Century United States, 
The Republic of the United States, and A Short 
History of American Democracy, and contribu- 
tions to the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 

Born at Rochelle, Illinois, Dr. Nichols has 
taught history in Oregon high schools, in the 
extension department of Columbia University, 
and at Wesleyan College, Georgia. Since 1930 
most of her time has been given to writing and 
research. She holds her B.S. degree from Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, and M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees from Columbia University, New 


York. 


A biographical and critical study of the 
American poet, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
will be prepared by Louise Dauner, graduate 
student at the University of Iowa. Miss 
Dauner was awarded the May Treat Morrison 
Fellowship, raised by the South Pacific Unit. 
Miss Dauner believes that Robinson has not 
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received the attention he deserves, partly 
because of his unsensational life and the 
reserve reflected in his poetry. She will exam- 
ine letters, family papers, and manuscripts, 
chiefly in the Robinson collection at Colby 
College, Maine, and will interview friends and 
acquaintances of the poet for material. Three 
articles on Robinson by Miss Dauner have al- 
ready appeared in American literary journals, 
and have been praised in the highest terms. 

Miss Dauner was born in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. She is a graduate of Butler Univer- 
sity, Indiana, with an M.A. from that institu- 
tion, and has also studied music at the Indiana 
College of Music and Fine Arts, and the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. She played for six 
years as violinist with the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with which she was assist- 
ant concertmeister. 


Another American writer will be the subject 
of a study by NeE.uLe FuLier, instructor in 
English, Wheaton College, Massachusetts, 
who was ‘awarded the Margaret M. Justin 
Fellowship given by the Southwest Central 
Unit. Miss Fuller will make a study of the 
philosophy and ideas of Herman Melville, 
particularly as they appear in Moby Dicl:, in 
relation to the time in which he lived. She will 
trace the extent to which Melville is a rep- 
resentative of the most influential ideas current 
in the nineteenth century world, rather than a 
solitary genius or a product of his New Eng- 
land background, as he has been depicted. 

Miss Fuller was born in Caddo County, 
Oklahoma. She is a graduate of the University 
of Oklahoma, and holds the M.A. from Smith 
College; she has done graduate work at Leland 
Stanford, Columbia, Western Reserve, and 
Cambridge (England) Universities. She for- 
merly taught at the Hathaway-Brown School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at Reed College, Oregon, and 
Brooklyn College, New York. Her fellowship 
study will be done at Columbia University, 
New York, in preparation for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

“Left-Wing Literary Criticism in the U.&., 
1929-39” will be the subject of a book by 
Sautty Loomis, instructor at Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio. Miss Loomis was awarded the 
Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship, given by 
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the Michigan Unit. She will analyze the theory 
and practice of a small group of left-wing 
critics representing varying degrees of political 
radicalism. The study will trace particularly 
the influence of economic, political, and social 
forces on these critics, their use of criticism for 
propaganda, the soundness of their esthetic 
values, and criticism leveled at these critics 
themselves by others within and without the 
movement. Miss Loomis will work at the 
University of Chicago, where she has done 
preliminary work for the Ph.D. under the 
Committee on History of Culture. 

Miss Loomis’ teaching experience, from 
formal to “leftist” institutions, adds to her 
equipment for this study. She has taught in 
private schools, directed social studies in an 
FERA camp in Kentucky, taught in Pine 
Mountain School, Kentucky, in Brookwood 
Labor College, and several Workers Summer 
Schools. She was born at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and is a graduate of Wellesley College with 
an M.A. degree from Radcliffe. 


Three of the fellowship awards emphasize 
inter-American interests. For the first time, an 
AAUW fellowship will send a woman student 
from the United States to Canada, Auice R. 
Srewart of Brunswick, Maine, a graduate stu- 
dent and teaching fellow at Radcliffe College, 
received the Kathryn McHale Fellowship given 
by the Indiana Unit, to make a study of the im- 
perial policy of Sir John A. Macdonald, first 
Prime Minister of Canada and one of her great- 
est statesmen. Macdonald took a leading part 
in movements to establish a national Canadian 
policy and to create a British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Recent Empire developments 
emphasize the importance of his role as an 
Imperial statesman, which Miss Stewart will 
develop. She will use materials at Harvard 
University and in Canadian archives. Her 
study will be presented as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at Harvard. 

Miss Stewart is a graduate of the University 
of Maine, with the M.A. degree from Rad- 
cliffe College, and has done graduate work at 
Harvard since 1940. She has taught history in 
several high schools in Maine. Jonesport, 
Maine, is her birthplace. 


Another AAUW fellow, Oran W. Nuss, in- 
structor in Spanish, Amarillo College, Texas, 
will go to South America for the fellowship 
year. Miss Nuss receives the Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt International Fellowship, given by 
the South Pacific Unit, which carries the 


proviso that the holder study in some country 
other than her own. Miss Nuss plans to prepare 
a Spanish-English dictionary to include 
Gaucho terms and Americanisms current in 
the Gaucho literature which is so widely 
popular in South America. This type of writing 
has been difficult reading for American stu- 
dents because Spanish-English dictionaries 
now available are based on the peninsular 
Spanish of the Royal Academy. Miss Nuss will 
work at the National University of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, if possible, or at the National 
University of Chile or Peru. 

She has been on leave, working toward her 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Colorado. 
Previously she taught at Lawrence College, 
Wisconsin; the University of Colorado; Texas 
Technical College; and Amarillo College, 
Texas. Miss Nuss was born in Sutton, 
Nebraska. She acquired her B.A. degree at the 
University of Nebraska and her M.A. degree 
from the University of Wisconsin. She has also 
studied at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, at the University of Mexico at Mexico 
City, and at Centro de Estudios Historicos in 


Madrid, Spain. 


The AAUW Latin American Fellowship went 
to Marta V. Casrera Carpvs, of Paraguay, 
now on leave from the Public Health Service 
of Paraguay. She studied this past year at the 
University of Wisconsin on a grant from the 
U. S. Public Health Service in cooperation 
with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Miss 
Cabrera Cardus will continue her studies in 
pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin with 
the purpose, as she has stated it: 


to obtain the necessary techniques so that upon my 
return to Paraguay, I can classify and utilize in the 
preparation of pharmaceutical products certain 
medicinal plants, native to Paraguay, which have 
not been completely utilized or are scientifically 
unknown and which can be valuable with certain 
tropical diseases such as malaria and hookworm. 


Miss Cabrera Cardus is a graduate of the 
Normal School, Barcelona, Spain, and holds a 
degree in pharmacology and chemistry from 
the University of Paraguay. 


Two of the AAUW awards are for research 
in biology. The Marion Talbot Fellowship, 
given by the Illinois Unit, was awarded to 
JANE OEsSTERLING, teaching fellow, School of 
Medicine, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., for research on hormones. 
Dr. Oesterling will carry out experiments on 
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ihe action of the hormones of the anterior 
pituitary and adrenal cortex. These hormones 
have vital roles in maintaining normal blood 
sugar levels, but the mechanism of this control 
is not clearly understood. Dr. Oesterling’s work 
is expected to shed light on the means by which 
a normal level of blood sugar is maintained, 
and the ability of the kidney to regulate the 
amounts of inorganic salts in the blood. She 
will carry out her project at the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

Before going to Washington, Dr. Oesterling 
was laboratory technician at the City Hospital, 
Champaign, Illinois. She was born in Butler, 
Pennsylvania; is a graduate with A.B. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of Illinois; 
and received her Ph.D. degree from George 
Washington University this year. 

Dr. Oesterling in her research for the doc- 
torate is co-author of new methods for the 
determination of ascorbic acid and dehydro- 
ascorbic acid, — methods which are expected 
to become standard procedures for the assay of 
Vitamin C in plant tissues and processed foods. 
A report of some of this research has been 
accepted for publication in the Journal of 
Biological Chemistry. 


Heten W. Kaan, associate professor of 
zoology, Wellesley College, was named to 
receive the Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellow- 
ship, to conduct two experimental projects in 
embryology, one a study of dietary cataract, 
the other a study to determine how far the 
development of certain organs is dependent on 
surrounding organs and tissues in the embryo. 
Dr. Kaan has already made a substantial 
contribution to the study of the development 
of the ear. A number of her reports on this and 
other phases of her research have appeared in 
scientific journals. 

Dr. Kaan was born in Brookline, Massachu- 
setts. She holds a B.A. degree from Mount 
Holyoke College and Ph.D. degree from Yale 
University. She has been teaching at Wellesley 
since 1928, and previously was an instructor in 
anatomy at the New York University Medical 
School and associate professor of zoology at 
Wheaton College. 

Three of this year’s awards go to scholars in 
archeology and the history of art, and one in 
the history of music. One of these grants is the 
Achievement Award of $2500, provided by the 
Northwest Central Unit, which is given in 
recognition of distinguished achievement by a 
woman scholar. This year’s award was made to 
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Gise.a M. A. Ricuter, curator of Greek and 
Roman art at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum. [For a statement on Dr. Richter and 
her work, see the account of the presentation 
of this award which follows.] 


To complete a book on The History of 
Ancient Jewelry, Berta SEGALL of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was awarded the Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, also given by 
the Northwest Central Unit. Dr. Segall’s 
knowledge of classical jewelry and the tech- 
niques of its manufacture is unique; she began 
her studies as an assistant to the great author- 
ity in the field, Prof. Robert Zahn of the Altes 
Museum in Berlin, and has since studied col- 
lections in London, Paris, Italy, and the United 
States. She was a member of the staff of the 
Benaki Museum in Athens, Greece, 1934-38, 
and published a volume on its gold collection. 
Her studies in this country have included the 
gold collections at the Walters Art Gallery at 
Baltimore, Maryland; the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection at Washington, D. C.; the collec- 
tion of Yale University, of which she is pre- 
paring a catalog; and the collection of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. She has also 
worked in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and 
the Altes Museum, Berlin. 

Dr. Segall is a native of Germany, has 
studied at the Universities of Berlin, Hamburg, 
and Leipzig, and holds a Ph.D. in the History 
of Art from the University of Vienna. She has 
applied for citizenship in the United States 
and her second papers are pending. 


Teresa G. Friscu, graduate student in the 
Fine Arts Department, Yale University, was 
awarded the Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellow- 
ship. Miss Frisch will complete a study of the 
Merovingian jewelry collection at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. This collection 
consists of forty brooches (fibulae) of types 
used in early Christian and pre-Christian 
times, all characterized by the use of stylized 
animal forms as decorative ornament. In the 
opinion of Miss Frisch, this style represents the 
influence of Central Asia, brought to Europe 
by the westward movement of nomadic tribes, 
in whose art the stylized presentation of 
animals was a striking feature. Excavations in 
Russia, Siberia, and China have brought evi- 
dence that the influence of the Far East on 
European medieval art was much greater than 
had been supposed; Miss Frisch’s study will 
help to establish the extent of that influence. 

Miss Frisch is a native of Vienna, Austria. 
























































































































































































































































She studied at the University of Vienna, has 
her M.A. degree in Fine Arts from Wellesley 
College, and has studied at Harvard, and at 
Yale University, where she will present her 
fellowship study as a doctoral] dissertation. 
In Vienna she was a teacher, secretary, and 
translator, and after coming to this country, 
taught at Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. She expects soon to become an 
American citizen. 


Sirvart Pouapian, student in musicology. 
now residing in Washington, D. C., receives 
the Margaret Snell Fellowship, given by the 
North Pacific Unit, for a study of Handel as a 
composer of operas—a phase of Handzl’s 
work which has been overshadowed by the 
popularity of his oratorios. Miss Poladian is a 
native of Syria, naturalized as a citizen of the 
United States in 1929. Her study of Armenian 
Folk Songs was published by the University of 
California, and her articles on folk song and the 
ballad in music have appeared in the Journal 
of American Folklore. She will carry out her 
study chiefly at Cornell University, also using 
materials of the New York Public Library and 
the Brown Collection in Boston. 

Miss Poladian has the B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of California, and 
has done graduate work in musicology at 
Columbia University and Cornell University, 
where she expects to present her fellowship 
study as a dissertation for the doctorate. She 
has been a teacher of music in the public 
schools of Oakland and Berkeley, California. 


Two of the fellowships this year were 
awarded for studies of the Elizabethan period. 


The Fellowships Award Committee of the 
International Federation of University Wom- 
en, meeting in New York City May 6, 
awarded three international fellowships. 

The Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship ($1500), 
contributed by Texas, was awarded for the 
first time. The recipient is BrourtA FELpMAN- 
Muusam of Palestine, recommended by the 
Palestine Federation. Dr. Feldman-Muhsam 
will investigate the housefly, genus Hyalomma, 
as a possible transmitter of certain diseases to 
cattle. It is known that one species of this fly 
transmits encephalitis to men and animals. 
Dr. Feldman-Muhsam will attempt to define 
the different species of this genus more pre- 
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Louise C. Forest, instructor in English, 
Wellesley College, was awarded the Elizabeth 
Avery Colton Fellowship contributed by the 
South Atlantic Unit. Her project is a study 
of the appearance of pessimism in the late 
Elizabethan drama, and its effect on the struc- 
ture of the drama. It is Dr. Forest’s belief that 
this spirit of disillusionment was one cause of 
the degeneration of the drama. She will carry 
on the study at Yale University. 

Dr. Forest was born in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. She holds a B.A. and M.A. from 
Bryn Mawr College, and the Ph.D. in English 
Literature from Yale, and has taught English 
at Hollins College, Virginia; the University 
of Colorado; Albertus Magnus College, Con- 
necticut; and at Wheaton College, and Welles- 
ley College, Massachusetts. 


The Mary Emily Sinclair Fellowship of $750 
(gift of Dr. Sinclair, a former AAUW fellow) 
was assigned to JEANNETTE S. NOAck, assist- 
ant professor of English, Santa Barbara State 
College, California. Dr. Noack will complete a 
book on Social Aspects of Elizabethan Medicine. 
Because the whole range of renaissance life 
was affected by medical theories and practice 
of the times, this study will furnish a valuable 
background for interpreting Elizabethan liter- 
ature. Physicians, too, are interested in it as a 
contribution to medical history. Dr. Noack 
will work at the Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. 

She was born in San José, and is a graduate 
of Stanford University, with B.A., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees. She has taught English in the 
San José high schools, as well as in Santa 
Barbara State College. 


cisely, and determine which ones are trans- 
mitters of disease. 

She holds a degree in biological science from 
the University of Geneva, and the Ph.D. (1942) 
from Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Her pub- 
lished studies of the housefly and of mosqui- 
toes are recognized as valuable contributions 
in hitherto unexplored fields of entomology. 
She will study at the Hebrew University, or 
the University of London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, if circumstances per- 
init. 


The Ohio Fellowship was awarded to 4 
Swedish linguist, Astrip BarKLUND-ERTLE, 
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of Steckholm, for a study of the relationship 
hetween the Slavic languages and the Ger- 
manic and other languages. Dr. Baeklund- 
Ertle’s book, Innovations in Modern Russian, 
is regarded as a very valuable contribution to 
the scientific study of the Russian language 
and to general linguistics. She has recently 
published a monograph on certain Slavic 
characters which combines the paleographic, 
linguistic, and cultural approach, and throws 
new light on the ancient history of the Slavic 
characters, as well as on Czech cultural life of 
the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Baeklund-Ertle received the Docteur és 
lettres from the University of Uppsala, 1940, 
and has studied at the Sorbonne and the 
Universities of Dorpat and Oslo. She will 
study at Stockholm University. 


IRENE Z. Ercer, a Polish chemist, will carry 
on confidential war research as holder of the 
IFUW International Fellowship. This fellow- 
ship of £250 plus a grant for traveling expenses 
is given from the IFUW treasury, and was 
offered this year as a junior fellowship in 
science, 
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Miss Eiger has been doing war research of a 
confidential nature at Columbia University. 
She will continue research in the same field, 
and expects to complete most of the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. 

Miss Eiger began her study of chemical 
engineering at the Warsaw Polytechnic In- 
stitute, then spent a year in London preparing 
for the London University entrance examina- 
tion. In June 1939 she returned home for the 
summer holidays, but when war seemed im- 
minent she joined the Polish Red Cross and 
worked through the September 1939 campaign, 
then escaped by way of Romania to France 
where she worked as canteen supervisor with 
the Polish Red Cross until the fall of France. 
She escaped to England, and arrived in Canada 
in August 1940. She graduated from McGill 
University in 1942, receiving the B.Sc. with 
honors in chemistry, and received the M.Sc. 
degree in 1943. While in the Graduate School 
at McGill Miss Eiger was occupied with a 
war research problem assigned to the univer- 
sity by the National Research Council of 
Canada. 


Presentation of the Achievement Award to Gisela M. A. Richter 


The AAUW Achievement Award of $2500, con- 
tributed by the Northwest Central Region as an 
award to be given in recognition of distinguished 
achievement, was awarded for 1944-45 to Dr. 
Gisela M. A. Richter, curator of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Art of the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City. Dr. Katharine J. Gallagher, chair- 
man of the Fellowship Endowment Committee, 
made the presentation address at an informal cere- 
mony at Barnard College, March 24. 


l’ 1s a comfort during the alarms and clamors 
of a total war to pause for a moment to 
pay tribute to the silent victories of the human 
mind. The particular occasion for our simple 
ceremony at this time is all the more impressive 
hecause it lies within the field of research into 
truth and beauty itself. Truth and beauty are 
both terrible and glorious realities, but amidst 
the facile accommodations we are making to 
expediency and success, they are likely to seem 
mere visions, unless we have an opportunity 
now and then to remind ourselves that gifted 
men and women are devoting their entire lives 
to the study of ideals of truth and beauty, and 
to the understanding of them. 

A student who attempts to re-create these 


ideals, as evolved in any historical period, 
must have accurate knowledge, mental in- 
tegrity, imaginative insight, and tireless in- 
dustry and devotion. It is to pay tribute to 
such a student, with just such a rich intellectual 
endowment, that we havemet here this evening. 

It is through the generous efforts of the 
Northwest Central Fellowship Unit that the 
American Association of University Women 
can now offer an Achievement Award, to be 
given to a woman who, in the opinion of the 
national Awards Committee, represents by 
her accomplishments the ideals which the 
Association wishes to hold before the eyes of 
the women of America, and especially before 
its young scholars. 

Gisela Maria Augusta Richter was born in 
London of parents who were both gifted 
scholars. She came by right of heredity and 
environment, as well as by her own industry 
and talents, to her incisive understanding of 
her chosen field of classical art and archeology. 
She received her early collegiate training at 
Girton College, Cambridge University, and 
her archeological craftsmanship was strength- 
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ened by her studies at the British School of 
Archeology in Athens, Greece. ‘The soundness 
of her training and scholarship are both at- 
tested by the advanced degrees that have been 
conferred upon her by widely separated in- 
stitutions. She holds advanced and honorary 
degrees from Trinity College, Dublin (Litt.D. 
1913), Cambridge University, England (M.A. 
1933), Smith College, Massachusetts (L.H.D. 
1935), and Rochester University, New York 
(D.F.A. 1940). 

Miss Richter came to the United States in 
1905 and became a naturalized citizen in 1917. 
She has been associated, in various capacities, 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New 
York City since 1906. She became Assistant 
Curator of the Department of Greek and 
Roman Art in 1910. She was made Associate 
Curator in 1922, and has been Curator since 
1925. It is largely through her wide knowledge 
and rare judgment that the collections of the 
Metropolitan in Greek works of the archaic 
and classical periods, and works of Etruscan 
and Roman art, have become so important 
and outstanding. 

Her scholarship has not been confined to the 
Metropolitan Museum, however, for she has 
shared it generously with students throughout 
the United States. She has been visiting 
lecturer here at Columbia University. In 1933, 
she was the Ryerson Memorial Lecturer at 
Yale University. She was the Mary Flexner 
Lecturer at Bryn Mawr College in 1941-42, 
and the Charles Beebe Martin Lecturer at 
Oberlin College in 1943. She has been elected 
to membership in many of the most dis- 
tinguished learned societies in her field in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany. 
In some of these she has held high office, being 
at the moment president of the New York 
Society of the Archeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. For some years now she has served on the 
important committee on Research and Publi- 
cations in the Fine Arts of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. In connection with her 
generous services, we are happy to add that 
she was a member of the Fellowship Awards 
Committee of the American Association of 
University Women from 1927 to 1930, and is 
at present on the Award Committee of the 
International Federation. In these days of 
trial by fire she is working wholeheartedly in 
the Greek War Relief Association. 

Dr. Richter’s publications are extensive. She 
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has made valuable contributions to the bulle- 
tins of the Metropolitan Museum, publishing 
catalogues and handbooks of its various collec- 
tions, and has been a frequent contributor to 
archeological periodicals. She is also the author 
of many distinguished books. Some of her 
earlier studies, appearing in the Twenties and 
Thirties, are especially illuminating and sig- 
nificant. Among these are: Greek Sculpture and 
Sculptors, The Craft of Athenian Pottery, An- 
cient Furniture, Animals in Greek Sculpture, 
and Red Figured Athenian Vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum. In the past few years she has 
produced some highly important books which 
have been widely acclaimed. In 1941 her 
Roman Portraits appeared. In 1942 her Kouroi 
was described by scholars as a most searching 
study of Greek archaic art. Also in 1942 she 
published her Ancient Gems. Her latest book — 
Early Attic Gravestones — was published only 
this year. 

It is lack of time, and not lack of zeal, 
which prevents a more complete account of 
Dr. Richter’s activities, but this is already an 
imposing list for any scholar. She possesses, 
however, something that is perhaps even more 
rare than productive scholarship. She has that 
selfless devotion to the inner realities of her 
subject that makes her contributions more 
than a mere list of successful tasks and publi- 
cations. As has been indicated, she has left 
her personal mark of distinguished judgment 
in the growing collections of Greek master- 
pieces at the Metropolitan, but also she has 
been able to attract public interest and study 
toward them. She has opened up to hundreds 
of Americans new fields of enjoyment and 
understanding. The authorities at the Museum 
bear witness to the fact that it is largely 
through her that the Metropolitan has become, 
to artists and archeologists, one of the central 
places of their profession. For large numbers 
of readers and listeners from all walks of life, 
she has become a guide into new realms of 
visual appreciation and of thought. Among an 
all too practical-minded people, she has pro- 
moted a realization of the “usefulness” of 
great works of art. 

We of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women feel that we honor ourselves 
in offering to you, Dr. Richter, this token of 
our recognition, and this expression of our 
admiration for your scholarly and spiritual 
achievements, 





EDUCATION IN GLOBAL THINKING 


Montclair Branch Contributes to a Community Experiment 


In the autumn of 1943 a group of men and 
women banded together in Montclair, New 
Jersey, under the name of the Montclair Post- 
War Planning Commission. Among the found- 
ers were some who had formerly been active in 
working for American participation in the 
League of Nations, and some, too, who had 
been interested in the Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. Representatives from 
churches, schools, women’s clubs, a “Block 
Plan” group, an international group, the 
public library, ete. were invited to join, with 
the proviso that the individuals appointed 
should be interested in international relations. 
Thus the Commission mushroomed out to a 
membership of fifty. Of this number, eleven 
were members of the Montclair Branch, al- 
though not all served as AAUW representa- 
tives. 

A plan was submitted in December to the 
chairman of the Block Plan (an AAUW mem- 
ber) for a survey of the town (12,000 families) 
whereby a questionnaire simply worded, and 
tested for an unbiased slant by a member of 
the Gallup Institute of Public Opinion, would 
be presented to each family. The questions 
were: 


Do you believe the United States should take the 
lead in the formation of an International Govern- 
ment to maintain peace in an ordered world? Yes — 
no — undecided. If the answer is “yes,” do you 
favor: 

1. An improved League patterned much on the 
League of Nations, but with an international police 
force? 

2. A development of the United Nations organiza- 
tion with principal responsibility for keeping the 
peace resting in the big four — Russia, China, 
Great Britain, and the United States? 

3. A Federal Union of democracies like our own 
Federal Union of states, to include all of those 
peoples willing to accept an international constitu- 
tion and enforce its bill of rights? 


With this questionnaire was circulated an 
invitation to form or join a discussion group, 
which would use study material provided free 
of charge by the Post-War Planning Commis- 
sion. The canvass was made by the Block 
Leaders, and 16 per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned, — according to experts, a good 


yield from such a polling. The results of the 
poll were that a majority favored method 2 — 
a development of the United Nations organiza- 
tion with principal responsibility for keeping 
the peace resting in the big four. 

Through the block canvass and the efforts 
of organization representatives, the number 
of discussion groups grew to over 125. An 
AAUW member organized these units. The 
enrollment in the neighborhood groups ranged 
from 10 to 25 members, with 15 considered the 
desirable size. One interesting unit was com- 
posed of both Negro and white citizens. Leaders 
for these groups were drawn from the ranks 
of both the experienced and inexperienced. 
Mr. Cleland Austin, a business man who had 
worked for years with discussion groups in his 
spare time, drew up specific directions, with 
“do’s” and “don’t’s” for leaders. 

Four meetings of the discussion groups, one 
every two weeks during January and February 
1944, were held throughout the town. Before 
each meeting the leaders picked up envelopes 
of materials at the library, assembled by its 
staff under the direction of the head librarian, 
also an AAUW member. 

The first lesson took up the history of 
America’s non-participation in the League, 
and international occurrences during the 1920’s 
and ’30’s which led up to the war. Other 
lessons brought the discussion up to date with 
study of the major plans for world organiza- 
tion now being presented. Each leader re- 
ceived a mimeographed list of pertinent ques- 
tions which every group member might discuss 
in turn, and also an answer sheet, with data 
on the actual facts. 

All during the period when the discussions 
were progressing two AAUW members broad- 
cast publicity on the work of the Commission. 
The local paper carried imaginary discussion 
group sessions; write-ups appeared in the 
papers of neighboring towns; in the AAUW 
State Bulletin; in the Newark Evening News 
(largest circulation in New Jersey); in the 
Jersey section of Sunday editions of New York 
papers; and even in a weekday editorial in 
the New York Times, under the heading 
“Cracker Barrel.” 

While the discussion groups were under way, 
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two other plans were being put into action. 
The first was for a three-day lecture conference 
to take place March 9-11 at the Montclair 
High School. Because of their interest in the 
Commission’s educational experiment, good 
speakers were willing to come for less than 
their usual fees. The expenses were under- 
written by several Commission members. 
Tickets for the four sessions of the conference 
were given to “contributors” who donated at 
least one dollar to the Commission’s work. 
Many people gave more than the minimum. 
Five minutes before the program commenced 
at each session, the hall was thrown open to 
the public, thus providing for any who could 
not afford the dollar expense. Most discussion 
group members and many others attended all 
of the lectures. The total attendance was 
estimated at 4000. At the final financial 
accounting the Commission underwriters al- 
most “broke even”’ on the expense. 

On Thursday night Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, columnist on the New York Times staff, 
made an excellent address, and then joined in 
a panel discussion with two high school stu- 
dents, a minister, a professor of history, the 
president of the State League of Women 
Voters, etc. The students and Mrs. McCormick 
were the most poised participants. 

Friday night a Frenchman, Dr. Louis Do- 
livet, editor of Free World magazine, led a 
panel of speakers from China, Great Britain, 
Russia, Austria, Spain, Jugoslavia, and the 
United States. This program was planned by 
the vice-chairman of the Commission, who is 
an AAUW member. On Saturday afternoon, 
Dr. Harry Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College, and Hiram Motherwell, former for- 
eign correspondent, spoke. On Saturday night 
Dr. William Y. Elliott, chairman of the De- 
partment of Government at Harvard, now on 
leave as director of stockpiles for the War 
Production Board, summed up the contribu- 
tions of all the other speakers, and cleared the 
air for those in the audience who had developed 
mental indigestion from the violent diversity 
of views expressed by the other speakers. 

The second project was originated by the 
arts chairman of the AAUW branch, who had 
sole charge of the project. For eight years the 
Montclair Branch has conducted a creative 
writing contest. This season the competition 
was thrown open to residents of Montclair 
and surrounding towns, with two classifica- 
tions of manuscripts — essays and poems on 
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“The World We Want.” War bonds and 
stamps were offered as prizes by the Com- 
mission. The essays might deal with any of 
the three methods of world organization speci- 
fied in the Block Plan poll, or with a method 
of the writer’s own devising. Other planning 
projects on an international or national scale 
were also eligible: 
(1) Economic: How much post-war economic 
planning can be left to private enterprise? 
(2) Racial: What does the Negro want, and 
how can both races help to secure it? 
(3) Religious: 
(a) Christian ideals and war guilt. 
(b) What can the church do to prepare 
for the service men’s return? 
(4) Education: What part shall education 
play in planning for a post-war society? 
(a) The reconstruction of education in 
devastated countries. 
(b) The re-education of population in Axis 
Nations. 
(c) The development of an international 
consciousness in the youth of this country. 


Discussion group members were circularized 
with reprints of the newspaper announcement, 
and a leading Negro paper was sent a release 
on the contest. 

The essays were judged on the soundness of 
the idea expressed and the clarity of the pres- 
entation. Poetry was judged on the basis of 
the vision manifested by the author and the 
excellence of technical form. The judges were 
experts in various fields, some of them pro- 
fessors at Montclair State Teachers College. 

On May 8, the winning manuscripts were 
presented before the AAUW branch and all 
contestants, who were invited guests. The 
winning entries were read by three of the 
judges, including a Negro minister. 

The Montclair Post-War Planning Com- 
mission is not resting on its laurels. Some dis- 
cussion groups are continuing “under their 
own steam,” and have asked for further 
material from the Commission. Another con- 
ference, perhaps in the fall, is being considered, 
and national or local planning still must be 
attacked. Nothing tangible has resulted from 
this effort; such was not the expectation. Dr. 
Shotwell assured the Commission it had under- 
taken a worth-while task which would never 
be completed — the education of public opinion 
to a more questioning and at the same time 
more uuderstanding attitude. 

Mary Browne Joy 








